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SPANISH PRIEST AND PEASANTRY. 


‘THE revolution in Spain is emphati- 
cally a great religious movement. It is 
even more an uprising of the people 
against the Jesuits than against the 
Bourbons. Since its organization in 
“1540, the society founded by Loyola 
has ruled Spain with despotic power. 


Its scepter is now broken, its throne 
empty. 

To understand the significance of 
this movement, we must go back a little, 
and trace its secret-causes in the far-off 
past. The beginning of the sixteenth 
century witnessed a remarkable awaken- 
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ing throughout Europe. The night in 
which the irruption of the northern bar- 
barians, and the extinguishing of Greek 
and Roman civilization, had enveloped 
the nations, seemed to be passing away, 
and the dawn of a better civilization 
was clearly discernible. In Germany, 
the people, disgusted by the intolerable 
corruption of the Church, whose des- 
potism was intensified by centuries of 
unquestioning allegiance, answered with 
surprising alacrity to the awakening call 
of Luther. In England, they first began 
to assert their rights in a parliament 
which had previously been what it still 
is in France, an idle though a pleasing 
pageant. In France, the Huguenots 
yielded to superior numbers and the 
policy of Catherine de Medicis, as re- 
morseless as it was unscrupulous, and 
as able as it was wicked, only after a 
long, bloody, though fruitless struggle. 
In the Netherlands, love of liberty, in- 
tensified by an emancipated conscience, 
prepared the people to resist, through 
long years of suffering, the brutal perse- 
cutions of Alva and his fanatical master. 
This activity was not wholly religious 
and political Columbus, sailing out 
upon an unknown sea, had brought back 
news of an Eldorado in the west. Faust 
and Gutenberg, prosecuting to success 
their labors, had, with the printing-press, 
supplanted the laborious pens of the 
monks. Copernicus had rescued as- 
tronomy from the disrepute into which, 
under the influence of charlatanry and 
superstition, it had deservedly fallen. 
The dominant Church, instigated to new 
activity by its opponents, established 
its first schools, and preferred to edu- 
cate in its peculiar tenets the people 
whose enlightenment it could no longer 
wholly prevent. Theological controver- 
sies in the Church resulted in the famous 
Council of Trent, which authoritatively 
announced the doctrines of the most 
holy Catholic Church. The same cen- 
tury which gave birth to Luther gave 
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birth to Loyola. The same century 
which witnessed the Reformation wit- 
nessed also the organization of the order 
of Jesuits. 

It was in this era that Spain attained 
her greatest apparent glory, and sowed 
the seeds of her subsequent shame and 
humiliation. Everywhere else in Eu- 
rope the people began to awaken. In 
Spain, they yielded themselves up to 
a deeper sleep. From 1516 to 1598, 
the throne was occupied by Charles V. 
and his son Philip I]. Whatever faults 
they possessed, weakness was not 
among them. They were never guilty 
of vacillation. Everywhere else the 
throne yielded something of its ancient 
power to the people. In Spain, under 
the iron rule of Charles and Philip, the 
people surrendered the little remnant of 
their rights to the throne. Both father 
and son were men of a single-eyed pur- 
pose. “I have always preferred my 
creed to my country,” said Charles. 
“It is better not to reign at all than to 
reign over heretics,” said Philip. The 
king became absolute master of the 
country. The Church was absolute mas- 
ter of the king. The society of Jesuits 
was absolute master of the Church. The 
Spain of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries is a monument to the capacity 
of Jesuitism. It can never have a bet- 
ter field or a freer scope. 

Under its administration, Spain cer- 
tainly acquired a certain kind of glory. 
Let us give Jesuitism its due. It has 
founded monasteries ; it has established 
universities ; it has endowed charitable 
institutions ; it has accumulated in gal- 
leries rich treasures of art; it has 
erected cathedrals of unequaled archi- 
tectural magnificence. That of Cordo- 
va, converted from a Moorish temple, 
is without a parallel in the world. A 
picturesque Moorish fountain plays in 
the court-yard before the door. A grove 
of orange-trees and palms embower this 
fountain. Entering the great door, the 
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visitor finds himself in a forest of pillars 
—yjasper, verd-antique, porphyry, no 
two alike — brought by the Moors from 
Carthage, from Misines, from Rome. 
Over a thousand of these pillars sup- 
port the interlacing horse-shoe arches, 
and the roof of arborvite. The cathe- 
dral at Seville is, if possible, superior 
to that at Cordova. “It is,” says Rev. 
Dr. Prime, “itself a worship, and over- 
comes the man who enters, as if he were 
coming into the Holy of Holies.”* But 
even the magnificence of this building 
fades before the treasures of art here 
gathered, which make the church one of 
the rarest of picture-galleries. These 
cathedrals are multiplied throughout 
Spain beyond any ‘other Catholic coun- 
try. 

But all this magnificence is reared at 
the expense of the poverty-stricken peo- 
ple. The Church is resplendent in un- 
paralleled wealth; the State is insol- 
vent and a beggar. 

The poverty of the people is deplora- 
ble. All sources of wealth have gradu- 
ally been rendered unproductive. In 
the days of Columbus, Spain was the 
foremost commercial country in Europe; 
in those of Philip V. it had not a sin- 
gle ship-yard, and was unable even 
to rig or to repair its decaying vessels. 
In the sixteenth century, the looms of 
Seville were the wonder and admiration 
of all other lands; in the beginning of 
the eighteenth, they had diminished from 
sixteen thousand to less than three hun- 
dred. The richest quicksilver mines in 
the world are those of Almaden. The 
silver mines of the Sierra Morena were 
famous in the days of Pliny. Under 
the fostering care of Jesuitism, they have 


steadily diminished in productiveness, — 


and many of them have been abandoned 
altogether. 

The country, richer in agricultural ca- 
pacities than either France or Germany, 
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is smiled on by suns more genial, from 
skies more blue, than those of Italy ; 
but the inhabitants, taught to dread 
nothing so much as progress, still em- 
ploy the same implements in agriculture 
that are described by Virgil* They 
possess rare capacities ; they are not in- 
capable of culture. ‘ Notwithstanding 
long years of misrule, there is still,” 
says a writer whose opportunities for 
the study of the Spanish people have 
never perhaps been equaled, never cer- 
tainly surpassed, — “ there is still valor 
in Asturia, generosity in Aragon, probity 
in old Castile.” + Yet, never taught what 
is one of the fundamental laws of God as 
well as of society, and therefore one of 
the first precepts of a true religion, — the 
duty of industry ; taught, indeed, to de- 
spise labor, and to esteem religion some- 
thing quite apart from the common toil 
of life, — the peasantry are always ready 
to leave their fields or their shops for a 
song or a dance, and will join in the 
latter, though the fire on the hearth be 
extinguished, and the larder be empty. 
The roads swarm with strolling musi- 
cians, who are also professed mendicants, 
and from whose audacious pertinacity it 
is almost impossible to escape. Such 
groups as the artist has, in the accompa- 
nying picture, portrayed, are to be seen 
not only in every considerable town, but 
throughout the villages and provinces 
by the roadside at every turn. The 
finest cities are monuments to the want 
of local as well as national enterprise. 
There is energy only in and for the 
Church. In the city of Seville, for ex- 
ample, there are but two or three streets 
through which a carriage can pass at all. 
The best paved streets are as rough as 
mountain roads. There are but few 
railroads. They are poorly built and 


* See, for a picture df the degradation of Spain 
under the Jesuits, Buckle’s Hist. of Civ., vol. ii., 
chap. viii. See also the New-Englander, April, 
1869. 
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badly managed. It is only within a few 
years that railroad communication has 
been completed even between Madrid, 
the capital of Spain, and Paris, which is 
esteemed the capital of Europe. The 
stations rarely, if ever, have but a single 
waiting-room. Every Spaniard is a 
smoker ; and, unfortunately, every Span- 
iard is not a gentleman. The bad air, 
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filled with the fumes of innumerable ci- 
gars, generally drives the ladies of sen- 
sitive nerves out upon the platform to 
endure the sleet and rain and cold in pref- 
erence to the din and smoke and intol- 
erable atmosphere within. When atrain 
comes to a tunnel in the mountain, the 
guard comes to your window,,. informs 
you that the government can not answer 


. SPANISH BEGGARS. 


for the safety of the passengers, but 
will take you round in carriages: you 
may walk if you prefer; there is plen- 
ty of time.* 

The ignorance of the people is ex- 
traordinary. There are no reliable cen- 
sus statistics. Jesuitism is careful never 


* See Lady Herbert’s Impressions of Spain, p. 
47. 


to provide them. It is, however, esti- 
mated, that, out of a population of six- 
teen millions, only three millions can 
read or write. Until the revolution, free 
schools were absolutely unknown, ex- 
cept as they were sustained by the priest- 
hood in the interest and for the benefit 
of the Church. Men were educated 
only to be priests. To be an ordinary 
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‘priest requires very little education. 
Nearly all instruction is summed up in 
one word, — obedience. 

It can not be said that Jesuitism has 
done much more to develop the moral 
character of the people. They are by 
nature intensely religious. Fervid, 
warm-hearted, with the hot blood of the 
Southern mated to the almost Oriental 
imagination of the Moor, religion is 
with them a passion. ‘ Catholicism,” 
says Lady Herbert, herself a Roman 
Catholic, “is not merely the religion of 
the people: it is their life. . . . There is 
a world of traditions, which familiarity 
from the cradle has turned into faith ; 
and for that faith they are ready to die. 
Ask a Spanish peasant why she plants 
rosemary in her garden, she will di- 
rectly tell you that it was on a rosemary- 
bush that the Blessed Virgin hung our 
Saviour’s clothes out to dry as a baby. 
Why will a Spaniard never shoot a swal- 
low? Because it was a swallow that 
tried to pluck the thorns out of the 
crown of Christ as he hung on the 
cross. Why does the owl no longer 
sing? Because he was by when our 
Saviour expired ; and since then his only 
cry is, Crux, crux! Why are dogs 
so often called Welampoin Spain? Be- 
cause it was the name of the dog of the 
shepherds who worshiped at the man- 
ger at Bethlehem. What is the origin 
of the red rose? A drop of the Sa- 
viour’s blood fell on the white roses 
growing at the foot of the cross; and 
so on for ever.” 

And this is faith. This is the religion 
which the society ironically called the 
Society of Jesus substitutes for the 
simple faith which the apostle inculcated 
in the memorable declaration, “ Be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved.” ; 

In Spain there is no preaching of the 
gospel, not even that which still re- 
mains in a perverted form in the church- 
es and cathedrals of France. Paris has 
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given the world a Bossuet and a Bour- 
daloue. Their writings are studied to- 
day as models of pulpit eloquence by 
Protestant clergymen. The theater has 
never been more elcquently indicted 
than by Massillon in his sermon on the 
Small Number of the Elect. It is not 
many years since Notre Dame, the 
largest cathedral in Paris, was thronged 
Sabbath after Sabbath by admiring 
crowds listening with rapt attention to 
the eloquence of Father Ravignan. 
Many of his sermons were admirable 
expositions of the ethics of Christianity. 
But Spain produces no great preachers. 
It makes only priests. Itis a significant 
fact that there are no seats in the Span- 
ish cathedrals. Congregations attend, 
not to hear the word, but to witness 
magnificent ceremonials. The churches 
are constructed for scenic effects. The 
host is borne by a procession of priests 
through these grand old cathedrals, sa- 
cred with innumerable historical and 
legendary associations. The dance it- 
self is consecrated to the cause of the 
Church. With castanets, and with a 
slow and stately step, a troop of dancing 
ecclesiastics precede the sacred emblem. 
The music, the dance, the magnificent 
robes, the jeweled images and statues, 
the vaulted ceilings and the somber 
light, all combine to fascinate the imagi- 
nation and enkindle the emotions of a 
people of almost Oriental tastes. Nor 
are these displays confined to the cathe- 
dral. On holy week, Seville is convert- 
ed into one great cathedral. On large 
platforms, most magnificently draped 
and ornamented, are placed statuary 
representing different scenes in the life 
of the lowly Jesus of Nazareth, such 
as The Infancy, The Bearing of the 
Cross, The Descent from the Cross. 
These are life-size. The modeling is 
perfect. The faces, wrought by the 
ablest artists which Spain can produce 
(for all art in Spain is the servant of the 
Church), represent to the awe-struck 
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people the agony of the most moment- 


- ous hours in the world’s history. These 


Statues are most magnificently adorned. 
The diamonds on a single Madonna are 
estimated by an eye-witness to have 
been worth over a hundred thousand 
dollars. These platforms are carried 
through the thronged streets by ecclesi- 
astics. Immense processions follow 
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them. Men of the noblest rank walk 
in these processions through the crowd- 
ed, dusty streets, beneath the burn- 
ing sun, honored by the privilege of 
participating in these festivities of the 
most holy Church. Such is the religion 
of Spain. She asked for bread; the 
Church has given her a stone, — resplen- 
dent, luminous, but without nutrition. 


hy 
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HOLY WEEK IN SEVILLE, 


She that would not preach the gos- 
pel herself would suffer no one else to 
doso. The Inquisition has long since 
fallen; but its principles have not been 
abandoned. One Sabbath afternoon in 
1857, a young man was walking along 
the principal promenade of Gibraltar. 
He knew no other religion than that of 
his father. That religion had lost its 
hold upon him. He was a play-writer. 


As he walked, he meditated his next 
drama. Suddenly, the Sabbath-bell 
rang out upon the afternoon air. It was 
the bell of the Protestant chapel. He 
bent his steps thither, acting under one 
of those mysterious impulses which 
modern philosophy in vain endeavors to 
explain. The simple service singularly 
affected him, accustomed only to the 
gorgeous ritual of Catholicism. The 
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sermon was a new revelation. In it the 
minister made constant reference to 
the Bible. Manuel Matamoros had 
never seen one. As he passed out, he 
‘ applied to an officer for information. 
“Where could he purchase one?” The 
officer responded by giving him a Tes- 
tament. He hastened to his lodgings. 
The morning sun found him still read- 
ing what would be to every heart the 
most fascinating story of all time, were 
our hearts not deadened to its true sig- 
nificance by continuous repetition. That 
simple story converted the play-writer. 
He ceased writing dramas. He began 
to live one. In secrecy, he preached 
the gospel throughout the towns and 
villages of Spain. The scenes of the 
first century were repeated. The Church 
of Christ was almost a secret society. 
Despite the fear of a tyrannical govern- 
ment, it grew. In Malagaalone it num- 
bered over ninety members. Itescaped 
for some time the lynx eyes of the Jes- 
uits. At length, a young candidate for 
the priesthood was one day discovered 
reading a New Testament. 
gerous book is not suffered to be in the 
hands even of theological students. He 
was examined. The existence of a 
Protestant church was disclosed. Mat- 
amoros was arrested, tried, condemned 
to eleven years of hard labor in the gal- 
leys. His crime was, reading the Bible 
himself, and giving it to his people. 
Father Hecker wants to know if it is 
honest to charge the Roman-Catholic 
Church with refusing the people the 
word of God.. Let Matamoros, lan- 
guishing in: his dungeon, reply. 

All Europe was aroused by this act 
of religious persecution. Protests 
poured in upon the bigoted queen, from 
Protestants, Jews, liberal Catholics. 
The press of England, France, .Ger- 
many, Belgium, Switzerland, all de- 
nounced her intolerance. The Roman- 
Catholic Church in other countries, held 
responsible for this revival of religious 


This dan- 
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persecution, denounced the act. The 
government was compelled to yield to 
the pressure. The proceedings in the 
case of Matamoros were reviewed. An 
informality was conveniently found. 
The sentence of the court was com- 
muted to banishment from Spain for 
life. 


But the work was done. All Spain 


“was advertised that there was a Bible, 


a Protestant religion, a Church of Christ 
without a priesthood. Probably no one 
event has done so much to loose the 
hold of the Jesuits on the common peo- 
ple as the trial and imprisonment of 
Matamoros. 

When, at length, the revolution broke 
out, it was a revolution against a persecut- 
ing church no less than agaiust a tyranni- 
cal state. The guns which sounded off 
the harbor of Cadiz on the nineteenth 
day of September, 1868, were aimed less 
at the throne than at the power behind it. 
Mingled with the cry of “‘ Down with the 
Bourbons !” was the cry, ‘* Down with 
the Jesuits!” Adopted at the same in- 
stant, embroidered upon the same ban- 
ner, were the mottoes, “‘ Sovereignty of 
the People,” and “ Religious Liberty.” 
The mob were even more furious with 
the priesthood than with the queen and 
her cabinet. : 

One of the first acts of the local Junta 
at Cadiz was to order the conversion of 
several ancient churches into theaters 
and dwelling-houses. One of the first 
acts of the Central Junta at Madrid after 
the flight of Queen Isabella was the 
proclamation of a bill of rights includ- 
ing religious liberty. 

God had not left himself without a 
witness even in Spain. This proclama- 
tion was the signal for almost simulta- 
neous. movements throughout the king- 
dom. The seed which Matamoros had 
sown in the night sprang up in-the first 
blush of morning. Within a few Sah- 
baths after the flight of Isabella, the 
first public Protestant service was held 
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in Madrid. The room, an upper cham- 
ber, was crowded. The service was an 
adaptation from the Episcopal prayer- 
book. The singing was congregational. 
For the solemn musical service of the 
Roman-Catholic mass was substituted 
that simple and beautiful hymn, — 


“Just as I am, without one plea, 
But that thy blood was shed for me, 
And that thou bidst me come to thee, 
O Lamb of God! I come, I come !”’ 


The melody, one of Luther’s grand 
old tunes, was caught up by many 
voices. It welled out through the open 
windows, stopped many a passer-by, and 
invited him to enter. ‘Come,’ it 
seemed to say, “for all things are now 
ready.” One might imagine it the voice 
of new Spain, proclaiming its allegiance 
to Him, who, in all this wonderful revolu- 
tion, is the emancipator of them that 
were bound. 

Similar scenes were repeated in dif- 
ferent towns. In Valladolid, a young 
and ardent Christian, Sefior Carrasco, 
delivered, in what had been the Church 


of the Jesuits, a course of three lectures , 


on religious liberty. Thousands gath- 
ered to hear him. Many went away, 
unable to gain an entrance. In Seville, 
Sefior Alonzo addressed nightly audi- 
ences averaging nearly a_ thousand ; 
his theme being always Christ and him 
crucified. At Cadiz, at Cordova, at Mal- 
aga, wherever the attempt has been 
made to proclaim the truth as it is in 
Christ, crowds have flocked to hear it. 
The. Roman-Catholic churches have 
been converted into Protestant meeting- 
houses. In Seville, the Protestant 
chapel stands on the site of the ancient 
Auto de Fé. With the church goes the 
Sabbath school and the religious press. 
In Seville, the first Sabbath school ever 
organized on Spanish soil commenced 
with seventy pupils. Under the auspices 
of the Foreign Christian Union, Mr. 
H. C. Hall commenced the publication 
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of a Protestant paper, the “ Eco.” Its 
circulation, still steadily increasing, is 
apparently limited only by the means of 
its publishers. 

Of course, these measures have not 
been’ carried out without opposition. 
The priests were notidle. The “ Iglesia,” 
a clerical paper, called, in language 
scarcely disguised, for mobs to break up 
these assemblies which the Provisional 
Government would not disturb. One 
attempt at mob. violence — the assassi- 
nation of the governor of Burgos — so 
re-acted upon its promoters, that it has 
not been repeated. Other measures of 
opposition were then inaugurated. No 
effort was left untried to roll back the 
wave of public sentiment, and secure. 
from the people a reversal of the de- 
cree of the Provisional Government. 
Mass-meetings were organized for the 
unity of the Catholic religion.  Peti- 
tions were circulated, praying ‘‘the Cen- 
tral Cortes to pass a decree that the 
United, True, Roman, Apostolic, Catho- 
lic religion shall continue and for ever 
be the religion of the Spanish nation, 
excluding all other worship.” A society 
was organized at Madrid to secure sig- 
natures. As the people generally were 
unable to write, the parish priest, in 
many instances, considerately signed the 
names of his parishioners for them with- 
out giving them any trouble in the mat- 
ter. The minister of the interior offi- 
cially announced that one of these pe- 
titions, bearing many thousand names, 
was in the handwriting of but two per- 
sons.* 

* One of these petitions was signed by fifteen thou- 
sand women. It is so significant of the sentiments 
of even the better class of Romanists, and breathes 
such a curiously commingled spirit of religious sin- 


cerity and intense bigotry, that we quote the more 

important paragraphs as a curiosity: — 

To THE PRESIDENT OF THE PROVISIONAL Goy- 
ERNMENT. 

Your ExcELtLency,— We do not ask grace, or 
implore clemency: we demand justice. We claim 
respect and protection to our rights as Catholics, as 
Spaniards, and as women. If we hada voice in the 
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The twelfth day of April, 1869, was, 
perhaps, the most eventful for Spain of 
any in the eventful history of the past 
year. That day established religious 
liberty for what had previously been the 
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most intolerant state in Europe. The 
Cortes, elected by universal suffrage, 
had under consideration the new con- 
stitution. It recognized Roman Cathol- 
icism as the religion of the state. At 


Peres 


MEETING OF THE CORTES. 


the same time, it provided absolute re- 
ligious liberty for all other forms of 
faith and worship. The priesthood ral- 


public assemblies, or a seat in the Cortes, there we 
would flock to defend, even at the risk of our lives, 
the persecuted religion, the menaced peace, of our 
families, and the derided faith and honor of Spain. 
But we have only tears with which to weep, and 
voices with which to mourn. For this reason, we 
send to your Excellency our tears and sighs, asking 
what we have the right to ask, and what your Excel- 
lency has the obligation to respect and protect. When 
from the lips of our mothers we learned the holy 
truths which light the way to heaven (the only mo- 
rality which teaches us to be good mothers, good 
daughters, and good wives), we learned that in Spain 
we ought only to adore the true God. Those who, 
like your Excellency, wear the sword in the belt, on 
grasping it, swore as Christians, and promised as 
gentlemen, to shed the last drop of your blood in de- 
fense of our most holy faith, the joy of our souls, 
the peace of our numerous families, the banner of 
our country ; and when those of us who have the 
privilege of being mothers teach our children to speak, 
we bless our wise laws which will not allow that their 


lied all their forces against this obnox- 
ious provision. An amendment was 
offered, expunging it. It was under- 


souls can be indoctrinated in other than the beautiful 
idiom of St, Teresa, of Jesus, and of St. John of the 
Cross, ‘ 


Your Excellency has children, and they are Catho- 
lics. Do not permit impiety to enter into Spain, and, 
coming near to them, soil their innocence. 

Recollect, even the mighty die! Those who rule 
and govern the people have to give a strict account 
to God. Oh that, when your children go to pray at 
the tomb of their father, they may not recollect with 
horror that his hands opened the gates of his coun- 
try to impiety! Oh that all Spaniards may have to 
ask blessings on him, for that he, in days of trial, 
saved Catholic unity ! 

We have now complied with our duty, defending 
our rights, which are the rights of God, of our coun- 
try, and of our families. It now belongs to your Ex- 
cellency to comply with your duties as a Christian, 
as a Spaniard, and as a gentleman. 

The Lord guard you many years ! 

Maprip, December, 1868. 
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stood that Sefior Manterola, Canon of 
Vittoria, one of the most eloquent and 
learned of the Spanish clergy, would 
address the Cortes on behalf of this 
amendment. The building was crowded 
to its utmost capacity when he arose to 
speak. He had evidently carefully pre- 
pared himself for the occasion. He ex- 
pressed what undoubtedly he felt, — pro- 
found grief at the attacks which were 
made upon his Church. He asserted 
its right to repress religious disorder. 
He denied liberty of thought. He de- 
picted in lively colors the state overrun 
with conflicting faiths, and rent with 
religious dissensions. “If Spain,” cried 
he, “cast herself into the arms of ‘free 
worship,’ abandoned by God, she will 
utterly perish ; her name will disappear 
from the list of \civilized nations; and 
she will fall into a deep grave, over 
which might be written this epitaph, — 
‘Here lies an apostate who renounced 
eternal for temporal riches, and who has 
passed away from the latter, after hav- 
ing lost the former.’” 

Sefior Castelar, the leader of the re- 
publican party, rose instantly to reply 
to this address. It is impossible to 
epitomize that reply in a single para- 
graph. We know not where to find the 
absurdity of a state religion more con- 
cisely stated than in this sentence: “1 
could wish that Sefior Manterola would 
have the goodness to tell me in what part 
of the Valley of Jehoshaphat the soul of 
the state called Spain will be found on 
the day of judgment!” We know not 
where to find in any eloquence, ancient 
or modern, sacred or secular, more pow- 
erfully portrayed the contrast between 
the law of force with which the Roman 
Catholic seeks to protect his religion, 
and the law of love which renders the 
religion of Jesus Christ superior to all 
protection. “Great is God in Sinai! 
The thunder precedes him; the light- 
ning accompanies him; the light 
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envelops him; the earth trembles; 
the mountains are torn in pieces: but 
there is a God greater and grander, — 
not the majestic God of Sinai, but the 
humble God of Calvary; the God 
nailed to a cross, wounded, transfixed, 
crowned with thorns, gall on his lips, 
and yet saying, ‘ Father, forgive them, 
forgive my murderers, forgive my perse- 
cutors, for they know not what they do.’ 
Greatis the religion of power; but great- 
er is the religion of love. Great is the 
religion of implacable justice ; but great- 
er is the religion of pardoning mercy. 
And I, in the name of ¢/aé religion, I, 
in the name of the gospel, come here to 
ask that you will inscribe on the front of 
your fundamental code, ‘ Religious lib- 
erty!’ that is to say, ‘Liberty, frater- 
nity, and equality among all man- 
kind !?” 

““Ttisimpossible,” says an eye-witness, 
“to describe the effect of this peroration, 
and the scene which occurred as the 
gifted orator sat down. The applause 
was immense, electrical, and repeated 
again and again. As he flung himself, 
almost exhausted, into his seat, he was 
instantly surrounded by dozens of his 
republican friends, some grasping his 
hands, others embracing him, and others 
even kissing him. Tears were even 
seen running down many a cheek, not 
only among the deputies, but in the dip- 
lomatic and press tribunes above. Im- 
pelled, as it were, by one common ‘im- 
pulse, the members of the majority, 
including Figuerola and others of the 
ministry, left their seats, and, rushing 
over to Castelar, were quite as de- 
monstrative in their approval as the re- 
publicans. They, in their turn, shook 
his hands, embraced him, kissed him. 
The excitement even extended itself to 
the President of the Chamber, Rivero. 
Hastily ringing his bell, he declared the 
session over ; and the next moment, de- 
scending from his tribune, I saw him 
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embrace Senor Castelar, and kiss him 
on both cheeks. 

Liberty had triumphed! 
free! 


Spain was 


The Cortes has completed its labors. 
The priesthood are vanquished at every 
point. Spain is indeed still a Roman- 
Catholic country ; the Papal Church is 
the State Church ; but the kingdom is 
as open to a free proclamation of the 
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gospel as England or America. A free 
school, a free press, a free pulpit, — these 
the revolution has given to Spain. 
These gifts it is not probable can ever 
again be taken from her. The future is 
yet very uncertain: but, if we may judge 
the future from the present and the past, 
the Bourbon queen will never again sit 
on a Spanish throne; the scepter will 
never again be given into the hand of 
the Society of Jesus. 


HV iS ALE LES, 


BY M. 


“ And when the woman saw that the 
tree was good for food, and that it was 
pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be de- 
sired to make one wise, she took of the 
fruit, and did eat.’ Wear mother of us 
all, how much that is characteristic not 
only of you, but of all your daughters, is 
revealed in those words! I find in 
them at once your greatest condemna- 
tion, and the only palliation for your 
sin; for they show first that you acted 
of your own free will. You belied your- 
self when you said, ‘The serpent be- 
guiled me, and I did eat.” Nay, he had 
no power to put you under any charm, 
to cast any spell upon you. It is not 
probable that he had any influence with 
you at all, beyond drawing your atten- 
tion to the object of desire. You could 
not have believed his words against 
those of the Lord God. It was not 
what you heard, but what you saw, that 
led to your forgetfulness of the penalty, 
and your fall. 

And yet those words furnish us with 
a charitable thought toward you, dear 
Eve. For the object of your longing 
was fitted to excite it. The tree was 
good for food, no rank poisonous growth 
destructive to the body, and exciting 
and debasing to the mind, but, rather, 
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full of nourishment for both. And per- 
haps we might say that you but acted 
upon a natural instinct when you appro- 
priated the fruit for yourself and Adam. 
And then it was pleasant to the eyes; 
and surely God meant nothing of that 
description to appeal to you without 
moving you. You did love beautiful 
things, mother of ours: all your daugh- 
ters, bestowing untiring labor upon flow- 
ers and dress, and home adornments, 
will prove it for you. Last of all, the 
tree was to be desired to make one wise. 
And I wonder, dear Eve, if we shall 
ever get due credit for the eagerness, 
the vitality of the baffled craving for wis- 
dom, that has made our hearts restless 
from your day down to this. They 
dwarfed and deformed it into curiosity. 
Then they despised it and laughed at it, 
and would not believe in its noble ori- 
gin. They shut us up in cloisters to 
work tapestry. and footstools. They 
closed the library doors against us, tell- 
ing us there was nothing within we 
wanted, nothing necessary for us, noth- 
ing quite safe for us to handle. It is 
only very lately that they have begun to 
believe we would not cry so. long and 
perseveringly at the doors for a fanciful] 
need. But look into your own heart 
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first, mother, and tell us if you are not 
sure, that after all our apparent devotion 
to petty aims, after all that a false esti- 
mate of our place has taught us, the 
thing which could really excite our long- 
ing more than almost any thing else in 
the world is that which is to be desired 
to make us wise. Ifthe tree had been 
all thorny and hard to climb, and if the 
apples had been hung high up, and had 
not looked pleasant to the eyes, you 
would have found it still almost as hard 
to resist the temptation, would you not? 

Well, Iam not trying to argue away 
your blame, only begging you for all 
that lies in your experience to show us 
the full force of that word, “ forbidden.” 
You were so pure, so perfect, so health- 
ful, dear mother, your desire could not 
have been for any thing bad, any thing 
harmful and destructive; and yet the 
object of it became, we might almost 
say, worse than these for you, because 
it was forbidden. Wonderful warning, 
that the beginning of all sin was the 
trespass after a good! Alas for you, 
poor mother ! alas for us all ! because of 
those clear eyes, those lofty desires, 
that hasty, disobedient will. 

And now, while whole centuries of 
glory have rolled over your bright head 
since it was lifted up from the dust to 
which it was humbled, your daughters 
have become many thousands; and 
with hearts just like yours they are walk- 
ing in the gardens of this world, — bar- 
ren, disordered, weedy gardens, — where 
the subtle tempter still points them to 
good fruit that God has forbidden them 
to touch. And they are as eager, as 
willful, as you were. Fix upon them, as 
they stretch out their sinful hands, your 
bright, sad eyes of warning. 

This is the case of some of them, 
dear mother. They have been set to 
prune the thorn-bushes, to dig the 
homely roots from the ground, or to 
weed all day, stooping toward the earth, 
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beaten upon by cold rain or burning 
sun. And, whenever they lift up their 
heads, they behold beyond them laden 
branches shining in the loving light. 
“Oh, if we might only reach up there !” 
they cry, “how we would gather for 
ourselves, and how bountifully we would 
distribute for all below! How we should 
sing for joy then, so that the hearts of 
all who heard us would be made glad 
also!” 

I try to present the tale in this way, 
in order that you may understand. it, 
dear Eve ; but I perceive that my words 
are too smooth and sweet to tell all the 
hardness of it. I doubt if I can ever 
show it to you. You could not know 
what I meant were I to say that I am 
talking of those daughters of yours, who, 
perhaps, are cooking in hot kitchens, or 
sweeping in dusty rooms, or plying the 
needle all day ; who move about among 
great clashing looms that weary the 
nerves with their noise; who turn the 
wheels that help to stitch shoes and 
hats, andall manner of garments. I be- 
lieve you would almost grieve in heaven 
if you were ever to understand how we 
have, as it were, smothered life, — the 
free fresh life that God gave you to trans- 
mit to us,— under the contriving, the 
producing, and the wearing of all those 
garments. Nor could you, sweet lady, 
to whom whispers upon the winds, lights 
among the trees, visitations of glory 
that opened at once the whole soul, were 
the means of revealing all the wonders 
of creation, — nor could you understand 
the dreary tale if I should seek to ex- 
plain to you how that permission to 
reach up to the tree of knowledge means 
to them only the leave to toil all day in 
gloomy colleges of brick and stone, or 
how the living fruit is locked up for them 
in numberless towers that must be labo- 
riously pried open and searched before 
ever so small a portion of the precious 
spoil can be reached. Yet they look 
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and long as you did: you will under- 
stand fully what that longing means, 
mother, heart of all our hearts. 

Well, there are some who will make 
no venture to pluck the fruit, not having 
hands as strong or as daring as yours. 
But they will still sin in the longing. 
Will you not teach them a little? Say 
to them, that, when they have banished 
peace from their hearts, they have ban- 
ished their hearts from the garden. 
Tell them they willfully set their faces 
toward rocks and thorny grounds, when, 
if they would but submit in content and 
diligence, they might some day find the 
very waste places breaking forth before 
them into singing. 

But there are many of a bolder temper. 
They say to themselves, that, at least, 
they will never find the word “ forbid- 
den” written in their want of means. 
“We will make the means,” they cry. 
“sit time thatis wanted? Well, then, 
we will let go the work that has been 
thrust upon our hands, the little paltry 
work ; and soon we shall do better, great- 
er things. The duties that hamper us 
we will trample under foot, and mount 
‘up uponthem. We -willstop pruning the 
thorn-bushes ; let them grow, and scat- 
ter seed, and tear the garments and the 
tender flesh of those that pass that way. 
It is only for a little while. Doubtless 
some day we shall be able to bring fire 
from heaven to burn them up. Is jit 
freedom that we want to enable us to 
reach that tempting fruit? Then we 
will cast away these binding ties, and 
have our arms at liberty. Let the little 
ones cry to-day for the poor roots we 
should have been digging for them: 
we shall be able to furnish them an- 
gels’ food by and by. The hands we 
have been wont to fill, let them be 
stretched out to us unregarded for a 
little time, until we have procured some- 
thing of worth to put into them. Let 
the begging voices with which we have 
grown familiar urge us vainly now: 
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when we have the wisdom the fruit can 
give us, then we will answer. Is it mon- 
ey that is wanted in order that we might 
reach the prize?) Then who would not 
scorn so pitiful a hinderance? Shall the 
poor needs of the flesh prevent us? 
Nay, we would rather suffer cold and 
hunger, deny ourselves sleep, dim our 
eyes, stifle our lungs. We will make 
fuel of ourselves, so we may only keep 
the glorious fire burning just to-day. 
We will take no heed as to what may 
become of us and it to-morrow.” 

And you know they will do as they 
say, dear Eve. You understand it all. 
It was you who first dared death with 
just such a motive. Will you not tell 
them, with all the yearning of a mother, 
that duty forsaken, love neglected, health 
destroyed, these make the fearful flam- 
ing sword that turns every way to bar 
them out from the gardens of joy for 
ever? Tellthem they may indeed grasp - 
the fruit as you did; but, they will se- 
cure only a bitter solace to carry away 
with them into the wilderness. Tell 
them it is so much better to wait in 
cheerful, dutiful content ; and that then, 
peradventure, having always eager and 
thankful hearts for what is given, some 
blessed morning, even while still stoop- 
ing faithfully among the thorn-bushes, 
they shall find their happy hands softly 
filled with treasures even greater than 
any for which they might have longed. 

There dre many of your daughters 
beset by a different temptation, and one 
still harder to be resisted. I know I 
can explain it all to you, though it formed 
no part of the first that befell you. 
Mother of all, you were the first who 
rejoiced aloud in fullness of joy with the 
cry, “I have gotten a man from the 
Lord!” As you tenderly nursed your 
child, and watched its growth day by 
day, did it ever enter into your heart to 
look toward the future with anxiety for 
his sake, and to doubt and murmur 
sometimes, saying, “I would not have 
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the child grow up to no better state than 
this poor one of ours. 
to see him winning his bread by such 
hard labor as brings the sweat to 
Adam’s brow, to see him wrestling with 
the rocks and thistles. I wish that he 
might have softer’ clothing than these 
rough garments of skins. I wish that 
he need not be wet with the cold dew 
and rains”? Or did you ever say, in 
sinful misgiving, “I can not see how 
such poor food as God sends us can 
ever nourish him. up to the stature of 
manhood, to the image of his Maker. 
Would that I could find something bet- 
ter upon which to sustain him! I want 
his eyes to be brighter than ours, his 
feet swifter, his hands more skillful, his 
tongue more eloquent. Where shall I 
seek for Az good fruit, pleasant to the 
eyes, desirable to make him wise ?” 

If such thoughts ever passed through 
your mind, you will know what is the 
apple of temptation that hangs over the 
heads of many of your mother-children 
now, though they express their longing 
in phrases that would be so unintelligi- 
ble to your ear. “I do not want my 
boy to follow his father’s drudging 
trade!” they cry. “I want to bring 
him up to a profession easier and more 
genteel. I want him to have more 
learning than we had. I want him to 
have something better than the com- 
mon school, and to go to the univer- 
sity. I want him to find his starting- 
place upon a high plane in life. And 
my girl I want to have bloom in my 
house like the lilies of the field, that 
toil not, neither do they spin. I would 
have nothing hard to be done by her 
soft white hands. I would have her 
made in every way attractive, and shel- 
tered and spared all her life long.” And, 
if not forbidden, all these objects of de- 
sire are good, dear Eve, and they are 
very pleasant to the eyes. But, alas! 
your children, in reaching after them, will 
stretch their hands across God’s boun- 
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dary-lines. They will. perhaps risk a 
little debt here and there. They will 
take upon their shoulders a heavier bur- 
den than they are able to bear, and they 
will help to lay such a one upon the 
father’s. They will spare bread to give 
sweetmeats. Nay, they will withhold 
the food and drink, the training and the 
duty, God’s own kand would have pro- 
vided for their children. Alas! dear 
mother, what could be more sorrowful 
than to see them lifting up their tender 
little ones to pluck the forbidden fruit ! 
Turn toward them the agonized face 
you bent above your prostrate second- 
born. Tell them, that, although they 
despise the cost themselves, the attain- 
ment that it brings must be such great 
disappointment and bitterness! Tell 
them that God’s ways are not as our 
ways ; and that when his are plain, and 
we. refuse to walk in them, we need 
never hope to be led into Paradise. 
Tell them, you who were made wise by 
an experience so full of anguish, that the 
children reared upon food not conve- 
nient for them make the men who be- 
come offenders in sacrifice, and death- 
dealers in social intercourse. 

And now, alas! dear mother, I have 
to speak of some who are tempted to 
fall into an error much sadder than any 
of which I have yet spoken. “I am ata 
loss how to explain it to you; it is a 
matter the recounting of which must 
make us both suffer with shame. 

When you first opened your beautiful 
eyes to the light, perhaps God whis- 
pered to your soul for what cause he 
had called you into existence. At least, 
we know that it was he, who, with his 
own kind hand, led you through the gar- 
den-paths to find your destiny. By the 
memory of that happy hour, have pity 
upon us! For the subtle serpent has 
caught up that whisper of the Lord’s, 
and is tempting by it the souls of your 
poor daughters not to wait for God’s 
leading. He points to the stony and 
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thorny ways, saying, “It is plain you 
can not tread them alone: you will suffer 
and fainton the road.” The more truth 
he can put in his words, the more terri- 
bly dangerous they become. If there 
is any woman of bolder, stronger heart 
than the rest, who can not be daunted 
by his threats, who is confident of 
power to make her own path safe and 
smooth, he calls it shame to her to act 
in this so differently from others. He 
tells her that her choice will be imputed 
to her as a necessity, and that that is es- 
teemed a disgrace. 

For, alas ! dear mother, so terrible has 
been the progress of his malevolent 
work, that there has become —ah ! can 
you believe it ?—a strife of human ef- 
fort in what should have been an ar- 
rangement of God’s holy hands alone. 
For, in this tangled wilderness-garden, 
many of the Adams have wandered far 
away, and can not be found ; and of the 
rest, many find the soil so hard and bar- 
ren, and it is such exhausting, protract- 
ed labor to make it bring forth bread, 
that they cry sadly, “ We can scarcely 
feed ourselves. Dare we take wives, 
and beget little ones ? we might perish 
all together.” And so a thousand mate- 
less Eves go wandering through the 
paths of the thickets, vying with each 
other to see who shall sing with most 
siren-like voice, who shall robe herself 
most charmingly, who shall smile most 
winningly, if, peradventure, she may be 
the fortunate one to persuade some 
Adam — one who works in a gold-mine, 
if possible, or who has pitched his tent 
beside an oil-well—to take her to his 
side; and some will suffer their earthly 
friends, parents, and guardians, and 
well-meaning sisters of the Church, to 
take the place of God in leading them 
into the presence of one whom they are 
to call husband. They will suffer their 
hands to be placed in those that will 
crush them, that will pollute them, that 
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will drag them down into intolerable 
degradation. 

Tell them, kind mother, that God’s 
pale is about this tree, and that no one 
can ever pluck the true fruit off it till led 
through the gate by God’s own hand. 
Tell them, that which they reach by 
snatching is only a mocking image of 
the real fruit ; and, though it may seem 
pleasant to the eyes, the taste of it is 
most bitter, and it opens to the soul the 
knowledge of dark depths of sorrow. 
And tell some who see clearly what the 
genuine fruit is, whom no other could 
deceive, who stand looking toward it 
wistfully, not to press toward it them- 
selves, not to raise a hand for it, though 
they seem to stand ever so near; for 
at the very last they also may lose their 
way: even their clear vision may fail 
them ; they may grasp they know not 
what. Bid them only follow where God 
leads; bid them only wait while he 
plucks and puts into their hands. “ Let 
your conversation be without covetous- 
ness,” he hath said ; “for I will never 
leave thee nor forsake thee.” Would 
not the fulfillment of that promise be 
enough to gladden the loneliest journey 
through the roughest valley of humilia- 
tion that woman ever trod? Unless 
God put it on, might not the softest vel- 
vet-lined yoke that coupled one to the 
noblest of Adam’s sons prove, per- 
chance, unequal, and weigh into a mot 
oppressive bondage ? 

Ihave mentioned to you, mother, 
these few classes of the tempted; but 
there are thousands more, too many for 
me to number. They vary, as souls 
vary, in infinite degrees. One woman 
is set to gather and distribute flowers ; 
and she glances up from her work, sigh- 
ing, “Ah! if I might leave this pretty, 
easy task, and climb yonder little hill 
upon whose summit the light rests so 
lovingly! Surely, then, I should find 
strength and skill in my hands; and I 
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would gather together clay, and model 
a statue. Some glory of humanity 
should shine forth from it, —ah ! I think 
I could almost breathe into it the breath 
of life!” There is another woman, set 
only to make and break-bread for a few, 
who looks out abroad over the whole 
land with an intelligent eye and an ear- 
nest heart. She sees the little ballots 
fall that seem to seal her country’s fate, 
and she is restless, very restless, be- 
cause it is not her part to help in the 
casting of them. There is a third who 
has found that pathway through the 
tangled garden which leads to the light ; 
and, filled with hope and joy, she would 
fain cry aloud to all to come and walk 
that way with her: but speech, that 
wonderful fruit of the lips, a fruit so full 
of living seeds, is not given to her. She 
may stand and beckon, and cast such 
beseeching glances that some of those 
who stand near enough to see her may 
be drawn to follow-her. But not alone 
the grave words of the apostle Paul, 
“Let your women keep silence in the 
churches,” but a thousand ties of cir- 
cumstance and duty, forbid the farther 
reach of her efforts. 

Dear mother, when the stream of 
time had lapsed down from your day 
through age after age, there came at 
sist one from your seed to fulfill the 
p: »phecy of vengeance upon your tempt- 
er, ‘nd to atone for your woeful sin and 
all iis woeful consequences. Grateful, 
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adoring woman, forgiven and redeemed, 
since you are too far from us now to 
send us any word, can you not, witha 
silent sign, point us toward Him? At 
his disposal were all means ; yet without 
his Father’s will he never sought to ap- 
proach even his own high, his so neces- 
sary ends. With him was no eager haste 
in hunger to turn stones into «bread. 
He did not say to himself, “ Bread 
is good, and I have need and can have 
power.” Rather he seems to me to say, 
“Man can not live by bread gained 
without the word that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God.” He saw all the in- 
iquity of the kingdoms of this world, all 
the misery they caused, all the good that 
might be, if they should speedily pass 
into his power. The offer of them was 
made to him ; but he lifted not his meek 
and holy hands. “In my Father’s way, 
and in my Father’s time,” he said. “It 
is he who shall make my enemies my 
footstool.” He saw what seemed an 
untimely death coming to cut short 
from a needy world an infinitely power- 
ful and beneficent life. He knew of the 
legions of angels, and the possible res- 
cue. His prayer was, “ Not my will, but 
thine, be done.” 

Shall we not learnof him to restrain 
ourselves in reaching after good things 
possibly attainable, when there is not 
stamped upon the means the plain broad 
seal of the will of God? 
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MY AIN FIRESIDE. 


BY REV. J. E..RANKIN, D.D. 


I. 
My ain fireside, my ain fireside! 
My bonnie wifie’s there: 
My gigglin’ wee-things roguish hide, 
An’ miss their daddie sair. 
There auld-man in the corner sits, 
An’ ower his lang life dreams, 
Wi’? now and then his talkin’ fits, 
As blaze on hearthstane gleams. 


Chorus. — My ain fireside, my ain fireside! 
Thy hearth is burnin’ brightly: 
Frae us, that lang-leagued seas divide, 
Ane prayer is offered nightly. 


Il. 
I’ve seen through palms the tropic sun, 
I’ve trodden polar snows, 
An’ frae cauld hights that toil had won 
: Ha’e watched the day’s repose. 
VOL. III. 38 
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Whate’er the clime, whate’er the lot, 
What star in heaven did ride, 

There was for me ane single spot, — 
My ain, my ain fireside. 


My ain fireside, my ain fireside ! 
I hear in dreams thy glee: 

There breaks in spray sweet laughter’s tide, 
An’ nane’s awa’ but me. 

I see them roun’ the board snaw-spread ; 

: I hear the reverent word 

Which, frae wife’s lips sae fitly said, 

Our Father, too, has heard. 


IV. 


Blue skies that arch my native land, 
Clear streams that seek the sea, 

Proud mountains that as bulwarks stand, 
Oh, bless my hame frae me! 

Ye stars, oh! keep your vigils still, 
Still be the exile’s guide; 

And Thou, who dost a’ wide space fill, 
Smile on my ain fireside! 


Vv. 


My ain fireside, my ain fireside ! 
I seem to catch through thee 

Faint gleams 0’ what God does provide, 
What heaven itsel’ shall be. 

I seem to hear hame-voices there; 
I seem to see hame-thrangs : 

For that hame-gathering us prepare, 
An’ teach us a’ the sangs! 


DODDRIDGE AND HIS HYMNS. 


BY REV. R. T. ROBINSON. 


SoME of the sweetest hymns in our 
language are associated with the name 
of Doddridge. 

Philip Doddridge was born in Lon- 
don, June 20,1702. Hewas the twen- 
tieth and last child of his parents, who 
buried all their numerous family, save 
this one son and a daughter. The 
daughter lived to grow up, and became 


the wife of Rev. John Nettleton, a dis- 
senting minister in Essex. The father 
was an oil-man, in comfortable circum- 
stances. 

Young Doddridge was a sickly child 
from his birth, — was, in fact, supposed 
to be dead when born ; but, “some faint 
motion of breath” being observed by 
an attendant, the feeble spark of life was 
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nourished, and the future poet and 
preacher preserved to the world. His 
earliest and best teacher was his mother. 
The story of her having taught him, be- 
fote he could read, the truths of Scrip- 
ture history from the blue Dutch tiles 
around the open fireplace, has often 
been repeated, and is authentic. 

Doddridge commenced the study of 
Latin under Mr. Scott, a clergyman 
who taught an academy in London. 
Afterwards he was removed to Kings- 
ton upon Thames, to a school which 
his grandfather on the mother’s side 
had formerly taught. When he had en- 
tered his fourteenth year, his father died; 
upon which event he makes this pious 
reflection: “ God is an immortal Father. 
My soul rejoiceth in him. He has 
hitherto helped me and provided for me. 
May it be my study to approve myself 
a more affectionate, grateful, dutiful 
child!” His mother, also, must have 
died about the same time, though there 
is no record of her death. He was thus 
early left an orphan, and alludes to this 
circumstance in a “Letter to Young 
People:” ‘‘I am under some peculiar 
obligations to desire and attempt the 
relief of orphans, as I know the heart of 
an orphan, having been deprived of both 
my parents at an age in which it might 
reasonably be supposed a child should 
be most sensible of such a loss.” This 
loss, however, was partially made up to 
him by Dr. Samuel Clarke, author of 
“Scripture Promises,” who became a 
second father to him, and continued his 
life-long friend. He was at this time 
attending school at St. Alban’s, where 
Dr. Clarke was pastor of a dissenting 
congregation. 

Like Dr. Watts, Doddridge received 
the offer of a university education from 
the Duchess of Bedford, with a view to 
his entering the Episcopal ministry ; 
but he chose to remain among the Dis- 
senters. He had good non-conformist 
blood in his veins; his grandfather, Rev. 
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John Doddridge, being one of the two 
thousand ministers ejected by the Act 
of Uniformity, 1662. On his mother’s 
side, also, he inherited a hatred of eccle- 
Ssiastical tyranny and oppression ; she 
being the daughter of a Bohemian 
exile, who left houses and lands and 
country for Christ’s sake and the gos- 
pel’s. Nor did Doddridge, though he 
enjoyed the friendship of some of the 
highest dignities of the church, and 
might have taken rank among them, 
ever regret the step he had taken. 
With his dying hand, he traced in pen- 
cil this testimony: “I bless God I have 
the powerful supports of Christianity ; 
nor is it any grievance of heart to me, 
but, on the contrary, an unspeakable 
pleasure, that I have spent my life 
among the Protestant Dissenters, and 
sacrificed to honor, liberty, and con- 
science those considerations which 
persons devoted to avarice and ambition 
think great and irresistible.” His theo- 
logical education he received at the 
academy of Mr. John Jennings, the same 
institution over which he himself after- 
wards presided. 

Doddridge was ordained to the work 
of the ministry in Kibworth, Leicester- 
shire, July 22,1722; being then a little 
more than twenty years of age. His 
regard for the sacred office is indicated 
by a statement ina letter, written on the 
anniversary of his ordination, after twen- 
ty-seven years’ experience: “1 esteem 
the ministry the most desirable employ- 
ment in the world, and find that delight 
in it, and those advantages from it, 
which I think hardly any other employ- 
ment upon earth could give me.” His 
first sermon was preached from 1 Cor. 
xvi. 22: ‘If any man love not the Lord 
Jesus Christ, let-him be anathema, ma- 
ranatha.” It was a peculiarly gratifying 
circumstance, as it might well be to any 
young preacher, that his first sermon 
was blessed of God to the conversion 
of two persons. Three years later, with 
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his charge at Kibworth, which was small, 
he joined the duties of assistant to Rev. 
Mr. Some of Market Harborough. 
There, at the earnest solicitation of Dr. 
Watts and others, he first opened his 
academy; Mr. Jennings, his former pre- 
ceptor, being now dead. But having 
been called to become pastor of the 
congregation worshiping at Castle Hill, 
Northampton, in a church which is still 
standing, he removed the institution 
thither, and thenceforth sustained the 
double office of pastor and tutor to the 
end of his days. Some two hundred 
and more students received the benefit 
of his instructions, of whom about one 
hundred and twenty entered the minis- 
try. There, also, he wrote his principal 
works of practical and controversial] di- 
vinity, including his “Family Expositor,” 
the fruit of many years’ study ; giving to 
this, as a distinguished author and 
preacher of the present day has done to 
the commentaries produced by him, the 
early morning hours. 

But it is not with Doddridge as au- 
thor, tutor, or pastor, we have to do at 
the present time. We would speak of 
him simply as a hymn-writer. Dod- 
' dridge and Watts were contemporaries, 
though the former, being much the 
younger of the two, outlived the latter ; 
only three years, however, as Doddridge 
died at the age of fifty, while Watts 
lived to be seventy-four. They were 
warm, personal friends, sympathizing 
with each other in doctrinal views, and 
co-operating in labors for the extension 
of Christ’s kingdom. When Watts 
found himself unequal to his contem- 
plated work on practical religion, he 
committed it to Doddridge, who wrote 
the “ Rise and Progress of Religion in 
the Soul,” which the dying Watts re- 
vised and indorsed as “the best trea- 
tise on practical religion to be found in 
ourlanguage.” Doddridge’s hymns were 
designed to serve as a supplement to 
those of Dr. Watts. They were not 
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printed during the author’s life, but were 
gathered up and published after his 
death by his friend and biographer Job 
Orton, a former pupil. These hymns 
of Doddridge were composed, for the 
most part, in connection with his ser- 
mons, and were read by him in manu- 
script from the pulpit, and sung by the 
congregation at the close of service. 
They have been compared by Dr. James 
Hamilton, in “The North British Re- 
view,” to “spiritual amber,” or “the gum 
of fossil trees fetched up and floated off by 
the ocean.” “Most of the sermons to 
which they originally pertained have 
disappeared for ever; but, at once beau- 
tiful and buoyant, these sacred strains 
are destined to carry the devout emo- 
tions of Doddridge to every shore 
where his Master is loved, and where 
his mother-tongue is spoken.” 
Doddridge’s: hymns, it must be con- 
fessed, are not of the highest order of 
lyrical compositions. He was no ge- 
nius, but a pious, painstaking, persever- 
ing man of talents. ‘ Doddridge’s 
mind,” says Dr. Stoughton in his ‘ Cen- 
tenary Memorial,” “ had not that intensi- 
ty of power which becomes creative, but 
it had in it that appetency for knowledge 
which leads to the large acquisition of 
mental wealth. If not born into the 
aristocracy of genius, he brought into 
the world endowments which enabled 
him to become a first-rate capitalist in 
the commonwealth of talent. If not to 
be ranked amidst the coroneted peers 
of English science or song, he attained 
to a leadership among the commoners 
of learning and- practical wisdom.” 
Montgomery says of his hymns, “ They 
shine in the beauty of holiness: these 
offsprings of his mind are arrayed in 
the fine linen, pure and white, which 
is the righteousness of saints ; and, like 
the saints, they are lovely and accepta- 
ble, not for their human merit (for in 
poetry and eloquence they are frequent- 
ly deficient), but for that fervent, unaf- 
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fected love to God, his service, and his 
people, which distinguishes them.” 

Doddridge died of consumption in 
Lisbon, whither he had gone but a short 
time before, in the hope of benefit to his 
health, Oct. 26, 1751. . His last sick- 
ness was painful and protracted ; but 
his sufferings were borne with that pa- 
tience, and submission to the divine 
will, which was to have been expected 
from one who had made such high at- 
tainment in holiness. In letters and 
conversations with his friends, he ex- 
pressed himself after this manner: “I 
bless God earth is less and less to me; 
and I shall be very glad to have done 
with it once for all, as soon as it shall 
please my Master to give me leave. Yet 
for him I would live and labor, and I 
hope, if such were his will, suffer too.” 
“ My unworthiness is greater even than 
my weakness, though that be great. Here 
is my comfort: the strength of Christ 
may perhaps be made perfect in my 
weakness.” “My profuse night-sweats 
are very weakening to my emaciated 
frame ; but the most distressing nights 
to this frail body have been as the be- 
ginning of heaven to my soul. God 
hath, as it were, let heaven down upon 
me in those nights of weakness and 
waking. Iam not suffered once to lose 
my hope. My confidence is not that 
I have lived such or such a life, or 
served God in this or the other manner. 
I know of no prayer I ever offered, no 
service I ever performed, but there has 
been such a mixture of what was wrong 
in it, that, instead of recommending me 
to the favor of God, I needed his par- 
don through Christ for the same. Yet 
he hath enabled me in sincerity to serve 
him.” 

After it was determined thathe should 
go to Lisbon, he wrote to a correspond- 
ent, “If I survive my voyage, a line 
shall tell you how I bear it: if not, all 
will be well, and (as good Mr. Howe 
says) I hope I shall embrace the wave, 
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that, when I intended Lisbon, should 
land me in heaven. I am more afraid 
of doing what is wrong than of dying.” 
The captain’s cabin, which was assigned 
to him, became a Bethel. “I can not 
express to you,” he would say to his 
wife, who accompanied him, ‘“ what a 
morning I have had : such delightful and 
transporting views of the heavenly 
world is my Father now indulging me 
with as no words can express.” He 
had been forbidden by his physician to 
speak much, and it would seem as if he 
had anticipated his present condition in 
one of his own hymns : — 


“ When death o’er nature shall prevail, 
And all its powers of language fail, 
Joy through my streaming eyes shall break, 
And mean the thanks I can not speak.” 


But the voyage was to no purpose, 
save to convey his wasted body to its 
last resting-place in a foreign land. 
There he still sleeps, in the burying- 
ground of the British Factory at Lis- 
bon. The last of his surviving pupils, 
Rey. Thomas Taylor, in 1828, caused a 
new monument to be erected over his 
remains, in place of the previous one, 
which had become decayed. It bears 
the inscription, “ Philip Doddridge, 
D.D., died Oct. 26, 1751, aged 50.” 

We now proceed to speak more par- 
ticularly of the rich legacy of hymns 
which Doddridge has left to the church 
and the world. - These, as published by 
Orton, number three hundred and sixty- 
one, and are arranged, not by subjects, 
but in the biblical order of the texts of 
the sermons with which they were origi- 
nally connected. To them are append- 
ed fourteen “ Hymns on Particular Oc- 
casions and in Uncommon Measures,” 
making three hundred and seventy-five 
in. all. The collection is _ entitled 
“‘ Hymns founded on Various Texts in 
the Holy Scriptures ;” and was issued 
Jan. 1, 1755. Some additional hymns 
have quite recently (1838) been published, 
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under the title ““Doddridge’s Scripture 
Hymn-Book,” by John Doddridge Hum- 
phries, a descendent of our author. The 
hymns. of Doddridge are yery unequal 
in merit, Some are prosaic, without a 
spark of poetic fire; others among 
them are so sweet, so pure, so rich in 
devout sentiment, they would not mis- 
become the lips of angels or of glorified 
spirits round the throne. 

Next to Watts and Charles Wesley, 
Doddridge is the largest contributor to 
our modern hymn-books. Of his hymns 
“ The Sabbath Hymn-Book” has forty ; 
“The Connecticut Collection,” seventy- 
seven; ‘ The Psalmist,” including two in 
the supplement, sixty-three ; “ The Book 
of Praise,” forty-two;  ‘* Methodist 
Hymn-Book,” twenty-five ; “ Reformed 
Dutch Collection,” forty-eight ; “ Songs 
for the Sanctuary,” forty-five; ‘ Ply- 
mouth Collection,” fifty-two ; ‘‘ Presby- 
terian Hymnal,” twenty-eight; “ The 
Book of Worship,” twenty-one. In all, 
about one hundred and fifty of Dod- 
dridge’s hymns have come into general 
use, though some of these are found in 
only one collection, while a few are 
found in nearly all. 

These hymns of Doddridge are suited 
to all the various occasions of public 
worship. Thus we find among them 
Ordination Hymns, Hymns for the open- 
ing of a New Place of Worship, Hymns 
for the New Year, Morning and Even- 
ing Hymns, Fast-day Hymns, Hymns 
of Comfort in Affliction, Missionary 
Hymns, as well as Hymns of Adoration 
addressed to God the Father, and to God 
the Son. But the central idea of Dod- 
dridge’s hymns as of Dr. Watts’ is the 
beauty and excellence of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. They are songs of redemption. 
The key-note is struck in that familiar 
hymn, appended originally to a sermon 
from Eph. ii. 5, “By grace ye are 
saved,” — 

“Grace ! ’tis a charming sound, 
Harmonious to the ear.” 
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Doddridge’s personal attachment to 
Christ is most beautifully expressed in 
the hymn, — 


“ Jesus, I love thy charming name.” 


This hymn is entitled “Christ Pre- 
cious to the Believer,” and is founded 
upon I Pet. ii. 7: “Unto you that be- 
lieve he is precious.” Doddridge’s re- 
sponse to the sentiment of the text is, — 

“Yes, thou art precious to my soul, 
My transport and my trust ; 
Jewels to thee are gaudy toys, 
And gold is sordid dust.” 

The last two lines of this stanza are 
miserably altered in some hymn-books 
to read, — 

“The world compared with thee is naught, 
And all its treasure dust.” 


The last line of the hymn, Doddridge 
wrote, — 


“The antidote of death,” 
which has been changed to 
‘The conqueror of death,” 
(a clumsy line every way,) and again to 
“* My joy in life and death,” 
and still again to 
“ And trust thy love in death.” 


The figure of Doddridge is not a par- 
ticularly happy one; but it may as well 
stand. It is as good as any of the sub- 
stitutes proposed. 

Doddridge had a deep sense of his 
short-comings and unworthiness before 
God; but with Peter he could appeal to 
the Searcher of hearts, and say, — 

“Do not I love thee, O my Lord? 
Behold my heart, and see.” 

One verse of this hymn is commonly 
omitted for brevity’s sake, but is not in- 
ferior to the others. It is numbered 
the fifth. 


** Would not my ardent spirit vie 
With angels round the throne, 
To execute thy sacred will, 
And make thy glories known?” 
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We have already spoken of Dod- 
dridge’s high estimate of the office and 
work of the gospel ministry.. This is 
evinced in the hymns composed for va- 
rious ordination occasions, upon which, 
being at the head of a theological semi- 
nary, he was often called to attend. 
They are such hymns as these : — 


“ Father of mercies, in thy house;”’ 
“ Great Lord of angels, we adore;” 
“Let Zion’s watchmen all awake.” 


The second verse of this last hymn, 
entitled “‘ Watching for Souls in the 
View of the Great Account” (Heb. xiii. 
7), is that so often quoted : — 


“Tis not a cause of small import 
The pastor’s care demands, 
But what might fill an angel’s heart, 
And filled a Saviour’s hands.” 


‘Shepherd of Israel, bend thine ear,” 


is a hymn based on Ezr. viii. 21, for “a 
church seeking direction from God in 
the choice of a pastor.” It was com- 
posed at a.meeting of ministers at Bed- 
worth during a long vacancy in the pas- 
toral office there, April 10, 1735. On 
the death of a minister, also, Doddridge 
has an excellent hymn : — 

‘“ Now let our mourning hearts revive.” 

“ Support in the gracious Presence of 
God under the Loss of Ministers and 
other useful Friends,” Josh. i. 2, 4, 5. 
This was written at Kettering, Aug. 22, 
17306. 

Doddridge was deeply imbued with 
the missionary spirit. He seemed to be 
far in advance of the age in which he 
lived, in this respect. He looked out 
upon the world, and saw men every- 
where perishing in their sins; and the 
sight of his eyes affected his heart. 
No hymn-writer has more graphically 
depicted the lost and wretched condition 
of our apostate race than he, particular- 
ly in the hymn, — 

“ Arise, my tenderest thoughts, arise !” 
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“Beholding Transgressors with Grief,” 
he wrote above it, with the text, Ps. 
cxix. 136, 158, ‘“ Rivers of waters run 
down mine eyes, because they keep not 
Thy law.” “TI beheld the transgress- 
ors and was grieved, because they kept 
not Thy word.” Contemplating “ Eze- 
kiel’s vision of dry bones” (Ezek. 
XXXvii. 3), he appeals to God, — 


‘Look down, O Lord! with pitying eye ; 
See Adam’s race in ruin lie.” 


And again, in “ God entreated for Zion” 
(Isa. lxii. 6, 7): — 


“Loud let the gospel trumpet blow, 
And call the nations from afar : 
Let all the isles their Saviour know, 
And earth’s remotest ends draw near.” 


Nor was this a mere passing senti- 
ment with him. It was the sincere and 
constant prayer of his heart. As he 
was drawing near to death, he wrote, “1 
am now intent upon having something 
done among the Dissenters, in a more 
public manner, for propagating the gos- 
pel abroad, which lies near my heart. 
I wish to live to see this design brought 
into execution, at least into some for- 
wardness, and then I should die the 
more cheerfully.” This was a long time 
before the organization of any mission- 
ary society. Nor did he despair of the 
ultimate conversion of the world to God. 
He saw in vision “the waters of the 
sanctuary healing the Dead Sea” (Ezek. 
xlvii. 8, 9), and sung, — 


“Great Source of being and of love ;”’ 


rising, in the close of the hymn, to this 

lofty strain : — t 

“Flow, wondrousstream, with glory crowned, 
Flow on to earth’s remotest bound, 


And bear us on thy gentle wave 
To Him who all thy virtues gave.” 


On the opening of a new place of 
worship, we have from Doddridge the 
hymn, — 

“ And will the great eternal God,” 
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which is entitled “ The Church the 
Birthplace of Saints, and God’s Care 
of it” (Ps. Ixxxvii. 5). The occasion 
was “the opening of a new meeting- 
place at Oakham;” but the date is not 
given. 

Doddridge’s one Sabbath hymn, 
“ The Eternal Sabbath ” (Heb. iv. 9), 


“ Thine earthly Sabbaths, Lord, we love,” 


is familiar to all; but that is not the 
commencement of the hymn as Dod- 
dridge wrote it. The first stanza, com- 
monly omitted, is, — 
“ Lord of the Sabbath, hear our vows, 

On this thy day, in this thy house ; 

And own, as grateful sacrifice, 

The songs which from the desert rise.” 


The date of this is Jan. 2, 1736-7. 

As aspecimen of the New-Year Hymns 
we may cite “The Year crowned with 
the Divine Goodness ” (Ps. lxv. 11), 


“Eternal Source of every joy ;” 


“Reflections on our Waste of Years,” 
(Ps. xc. 9), — 


“ Remark, my soul, the narrow bounds,” 
- not, 
“Behold, my soul, the narrow bound,” » 


as it is commonly printed ; “The Pos- 
sibility of Dying this Year ” (Jer. xxviii. 
16), ass, 

““God of my life, thy constant care,” 


which we do not find in any modern 
hymn-book we have examined, though 
it is a well-finished and beautiful hymn ; 
and “Help obtained of God” (Acts 
XXvi. 22), — 


“ Great God, we sing that mighty hand.” 


There are seven of these New-Year 
Hymns in all. The large number of 
hymns of this class is accounted for by 
the fact that Doddridge was in the hab- 
it, on each New-Year’s Day, of review- 
ing the previous year, and renewing his 
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covenant relations with God. The day 
was solemnly set apart for this purpose ; 
and his reflections on these occasions, 
as published in his memoir, are charac- 
teristically humble and devout. 


One beautiful Morning Hymn we have~ 


from Doddridge, — 
“ Awake, my soul, to meet the day.” 


It is entitled “ A Morning Hymn, to be 
used at Awakening and Rising.” Dod- 
dridge himself was in the habit of rising 
every morning at five o’clock, through- 
out the year; and this hymn he regular- 
ly repeated as anact of worship. It is 
said he left his bed on coming to the 
third line of the sixth stanza, — — 


“ As rising now, I seal my vows 
To prosecute thy ways.” 


The hymn is not found in any save “ The 
Methodist Hymn-Book;” and there 
three of the seven stanzas are omitted. 
One of the omitted stanzas has special 
reference to the author’s office and duties 
as pastor : — 


“ The work of each immortal soul 
Attentive care demands ; 
‘Think, then, what painful labors wait 
The faithful pastor’s hands.” 


Another of the omitted stanzas is cited 
by Creamer in his “* Methodist Hymnolo- 
sy — . 
“My moments fly with wingéd pace, 
And swift my hours are hurled ; 


And death with rapid march comes on 
To unveil the eternal world.” 


The corresponding Evening Hymn com- 
mences, — 


“Interval of grateful shade.” 


It is not divided into stanzas in the ori- 
ginal copy, but is printed as a sort of 
lyrical poem, in three: unequal parts, the 
first cohsisting of eighteen lines, the 
second of twenty-eight, and the third of 
twenty-four. Fragments of this hymn 
are found in some of the hymn-books ; 
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but it must be read entire to be fully ap- 
preciated. The title of the hymn is 
“An Evening Hymn, to be used when 
composing one’s self to sleep.” One 
who could lie down to sleep with such 
trustfulness of heart need not fear —as 
Dr. Watts was wont to say was the 
case with himself— whether he woke in 
this world or the next. 

Of hymns of personal consecration to 
Christ, there is perhaps none better than 
that of Doddridge, entitled ‘“ Christ’s 
Service the Fruit of our Labors on 
Earth” (Phil. i. 22):— 


“My gracious Lord, I own thy right 
To every service I can pay.” 


The last line of this hymn has been va- 
riously printed, — 


“‘ His dying love’s constraining power.” 

“ His saving love, his glorious power.” 

“ His dying love, his saving power.” 
Doddridge wrote it, — 

“‘ His love hath animating power.” 

One hymn of Doddridge has become 
very popular of late, perhaps because 
of the bright, quick movement of the 
tune to which it is commonly sung; and 


is much used in devotional meetings, 
especially in seasons of revival : — 


“Oh happy day that fixed my choice!” 


“ Rejoicing in our Covenant Engage- 
ments to God” (2 Chron. xv. 15) is the 
title of it. The last two lines of the 
fourth stanza of this hymn are some- 
times printed, — 
“Nor ever from thy Lord depart, 
With him of every good possessed ;” 


sometimes, — 


“Here have I found a nobler part, 
Here heavenly pleasures fill my heart: ” 


but Doddridge wrote, — 


‘“ With ashes who would grudge to part 
When called on angels’ bread to feast ?”’ 
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One of the choicest of Doddridge’s 
hymns is, “ God’s Care a Remedy for 
Ours” (1 Pet. v. 7), commencing, — 


“ How gentle God’s commands !” 


The last stanza, restoring the second 
line as it was originally written, is par- 
ticularly beautiful : — 


“His goodness stands approved 
Down to the present day : 
I’ll drop my burden at his feet, 
And bear a song away.”’ 


Another favorite hymn of Doddridge, 
especially with the children, is, — 


“See Israel’s gentle Shepherd stand 
With all-engaging charms!” 
“Christ’s Condescending Regard for 
Little Children” (Mark x. 14). The 
fourth verse of this hymn is seldom 
printed : — 


“Ye little flock, with pleasure hear, 
. Ye children, seek his face, 
And fly, with transport, to receive 
The blessings of his. grace.” 


Other hymns for children, Doddridge 
composed and published in a volume 
entitled “Principles of the Christian 
Religion, in Plainand Easy Verse.” The 
design is to be commended, rather than 
the execution. Writing to his wife, he 
says, “I have been amusing myself with 
making some little verses for the chil- 
dren.” But Doddridge is no competi- 
tor with Watts or Charles. Wesley in 
writing children’s hymns. He. says, 
however, very beautifully, in another let- 
ter to his wife, “I am not ashamed of 
these little services; for I had rather 
feed the lambs of Christ than rule a 
kingdom.” 

~ “ Jacob’s Vow” (Gen. xxviii. 20-22) — 

“OQ God of Jacob, by whose hand,” 

“ God of Bethel” it is often printed — 
has been attributed to Logan, but was 


written by Doddridge ten years and 
more before Logan was born. It may 
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have been altered by him ; for it has been 
amended (?) by some one, and the point 
of the original entirely obscured. 

Two hymns of Doddridge are found 
bound up with “ The Book of Common 
Prayer.” One of these is a Communion 
Hymn : — 


““ My God, and is thy table spread.” 


‘‘God’s Name profaned when his Table 
is treated with Contempt” (Mal. i. 12). 
The other is, “The Angels’ Song at 
Christ’s Birth (Luke ii. 13, 14): — 


“High let us sound our tuneful notes.” 


How these hymns came in “ The Book of 
Prayer” isa question. This explanation 
is given by Miller in his “Singers and 
Songs of the Church.” A university 
printer, who was a Dissenter, some fifty 
years ago, filled up the blank leaves at the 
end of “‘ The Book of Common Prayer” 
with such hymns as he thought would be 
acceptable. Among them were these of 
Doddridge, with one of Charles Wesley, 
one by Sternhold or J. Mardley, and 
Bishop Ken’s Morning and Evening 
Hymns, altered and abridged. The au- 
thorities did not interfere, and thus the 
hymns took their place. 

There are other hymns of Doddridge 
we had designed to notice, restoring the 
text, and tracing their history ; but we 
have space for but one more. It is en- 
titled “The Happiness of departing, 
and being with Christ ” (Phil. i. 23), and 
commences, — 

«While on the verge of life I stand.” 


This hymn was suggested to the author 
by a remarkable dream which he had 
after a conversation with his early friend 
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and patron, Dr. Samuel Clarke, on the 
state of the soul after death. He 
dreamed that he died, and his spirit 
soared away into the regions of the in- 
finite beyond the stars. As he ap- 
proached the borders of heaven, an 
angel met him, who conducted him toa 
beautiful palace which was assigned for 
his abode. There, in an inner apart- 
ment, he saw a golden cup with a grape- 
vine embossed upon it, which he learned 
signified the living union of Christ with 
his people. While he was still talking 
with the angel, a gentle knock was 
heard, and before him, through the open- 
ing door, he saw the Redeemer. The 
enraptured disciple fell at the feet of his 
glorified Lord, but was lifted up with 
sweet assurance of his favor. Then, 
taking the cup, and first drinking of it 
himself, the Saviour put it into the hands 
of his disciple, who declined the honor, 
but was told, “If thou drink it not, thou 
hast no part with me.” Then the Sa- 
viour left him for a time ; and, looking 
about him, lo! on the walls were pic- 
ture illustrations of scenes in his earthly 
life. —scenes of trial and deliverance, 
of conflict and victory. A burst of joy 
broke the-enchantment of his celestial 
dream; and, amidst a flood of tears, he 
woke to the consciousness that he was 
still in the body.*.. After such a mani- 
festation, it must have required some 
grace to sing, — 


“Yet, with these prospects full in sight, 
V’ll wait thy signal for my flight; 
For, while thy service I pursue, 
I find my heaven begun below.” 


* Stoughton’s Life and Labors of Doddridge. 
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THE THANKLESS HEART. 
BY OLIVE A. WADSWORTH. 


Not long ago, there lived a frog 
Of melancholy mind ; 

He’d every comfort frogs could wish, 
Or ever hope to find, — 

A soft, moist home in beds of moss, 
Beneath a spreading oak ; 

And yet he chiefly spent his life 
In crying out, ‘‘ Croak, croak!” 


Not far from him, upon a knoll, 
Just southward of the thicket, 
There dwelt a friend that plagued his soul, — 
A cheerful little cricket : 
_ No matter how depressed the frog, 
Or how his spirits fell, 
The cricket’s voice was always heard 
As merry as a bell. 


No matter how he splashed about 
The cheerful song to drown, 

No matter how he strained his throat 
To croak the cricket down, 

(He might as well have tried to take 

' The sweetness out of syrup,) 

The cricket would keep singing still 
His ‘ Cheer-up, cheer-up, cheer-up !” 


“Oh, dear!” exclaimed the frog one day, 
“You haven’t any feeling, 
Or else, when I am suffering so, 
You'd stop that endless squealing. 
- It’s very well you can be gay; 
Such empty heads may joke: 
But never mind,—I have my woes, 
And you’ll have yours. Croak, croak! 


“I dare not walk, for then my legs 
Will stick within the muck ; 
I can not swim, for fear I might 
Be gobbled by a duck. 
This world is but a watery bog ; 
The flies are very rare ; 
The worms are tough: oh! why not die, 
And leave this load of care?” 
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““ Now, really,” said the cricket, “don’t! 
It’s very sad, I’m sure; 

I never had the least, idea , 
You’d so much. to endure. 

Come out with me upon the knoll: 
The grass is sweet with dew, 

The air is soft, the wind is low, 
The lake is shining blue ; 

Above our heads the heavens are bright, 
The lark is singing clear up: 

Come, and enjoy each wondrous sight, 
And cheer-up, cheer-up, cheer-up!” 


But little heed the grumbler gave 
To what the cricket spoke ; 

And almost ere his words were done 
"Began his mournful ‘ Croak !” 

When autumn came, he settled down | 
Within the swamp to soak, 

And often made the dreary nights 
More dismal with his “ Croak!” 


The cricket crept, when frost was come, 
Into the house ‘to hide, 

And nestled in a cozy crack 
Close at the chimney-side : 

When storms were fierce, and dark the earth, 
He drew more near, and near up, 

And brightened all the household hearth 
By singing “Cheer-up, cheer-up !” 


’Tis but a foolish tale I tell ; 
And yet ’tis sad to know 
How like the grim, ungrateful frog 
The human heart can grow: 
The mind that broods o’er worldly woes 
Will aye complain and pine ; 
The loving heart that looks to heaven 
Lives ever in sunshine. 


There is a light behind each cloud 
More steadfast than the sun; 

There is a hand that guides our way 
Whatever course we run; 

There is a voice that whispers still, — 
A faithful, loving voice, — 

“JT keep you, lead you, guard from ill: 
Trust ever, and rejoice!” 
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BY KIRKLAND, 


Ir is no doubt true that many readers 
of the Old-Testament narratives fail to 
grasp the full meaning of those personal 
histories of struggle, of faith, of sacri- 
fice, of sin and repentance, because they 
do not really comprehend the truth that 


human nature was the same in the first — 


centuries of the world as now; that 
pain and sorrow, love and hatred, hope 
and fear, disappointment and gladness, 
were just as vitally real to the men and 
women of those days as of our own. It 
is true, the times were rude ; but, what- 
ever the barbarism of the customs or 
the modes of speech, human hearts beat 
in accordance with the same laws as to- 
day, whether in Abraham’s tent, or the 
palace of Solomon; under the goat-skin 
garment, or the robe of royalty. If it 
was an ancient world, it was a world of 
living souls, toiling, suffering, rejoicing 
like ourselves ; like us, troubled about 
many things, straitened nigh unto death, 
afflicted, heavy laden with burdens, sus- 
ceptible to the same emotions, of like 
passions with our own. 

Cain, swept into a most abhorrent 
crime by his swift resentment, and over- 
whelmed by the greatness of his punish- 
ment; Hagar, triumphant over her mis- 
tress; Sarah, jealous; and. Rebecca, 
intriguing, — are these individuals who 
belong to one age and clime only? Are 
they not rather typical of what has 
been from the first, and will be to the 
end? There have always been trials of 
enduring love, like Jacob’s years of pa- 
tient waiting; brothers envious and 
cruel, like the brothers of Joseph ; filial 
and fraternal affection have had as beau- 
tiful exemplifications as that of Joseph 
toward his family. There has. been 
nothing grander, truer, tenderer, on the 
one hand, or more selfish and loathsome 
and wicked on the other, than was known 


in those early ages. No father’s sorrow 
has had in it more of dignity and pathos 
than that of Jacob ; no darling youngest 
son been set deeper in a parental heart 
than little Benjamin; greater wrong has 
never been done by man to man than 
David’s toward Uriah, nor sorer re- 
pentance ever followed such an act; and 
the friendship of man for man, wonder- 
ful, unselfish, and “ passing the love of 
women,” has had in no lives since a 
lovelier manifestation than between Da- 
vid and Jonathan. Mother’s love has 
grown no more devoted, and mother’s 
solicitude no more intense, since that 
morning when the Hebrew woman laid 
the little babe she could no longer hide 
from the slayer in his cradle-basket 
among the reeds. Jezebel, bold and 
cruel, hunting down the prophets of the 
Lord, has not stood wholly alone as an 
unnatural and murderous woman; nor 
has the thwarted and persecuted man 
whom she pursued, till, spirit broken 
and utterly hopeless among the wild 
mountains, he asked to die, been the 
only one who has grown weary of his 
life. 

How incidents crowd upon: us from 
out the Bible history, showing every 
passion and emotion common to our 
kind! Baffled desires, -remorse and 
shame, unscrupulous ambition, rage, re- 
venge, self-seeking, and likewise fruition, 
joy and peace and dear delight, corrupt 
lives, and those pure and without guile, 
all that makes miserable, alike with all 
that is ‘sweet and comforting, find their 
truest.and most forcible illustration in 
the Book which is-above all others. 
Self-renunciation, magnanimity, and the 
largest philanthropy, alike with treach- 
ery, flattery, injustice, and oppression, 
have their examples between the lids of 
the sacred volume. There can be no 
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experience which does not find a similar _ 


one there ; and God set them there to 
warn, help, or console us. Do we learn 
the lessons? 

We do, indeed, suffer lamentable loss 
if we fail of what those records are 
meant to teach. If we fail to appreciate 
them with sympathy for all generous 
deeds and for pained and aching hearts, 
and with loathing for all evil, solely be- 
cause we allow ourselves to be controlled 
by a spirit of indifference for what is re- 
mote, we only narrow our own minds 
and hearts by so doing. Is it, then, so 
difficult to enter into the spirit of that 
period, and into kinship of feeling with 
those who were of flesh and blood like 
our own? We must cease to look upon 
the Bible men and women as a race in 
some sense apart from our common lot, 
but call up before us, as fellow-sharers 
in all the throbbing earnestness of their 
lives, the wives and mothers and hand- 
maidens, the patriarchs and prophets, 
and kings and shepherds and singers. 
It surely must be possible for us to con- 
ceive of Abraham as a tried and anguish- 
stricken father, rising up early in the 
morning, and setting out with his boy 
on the long three-days’ journey to the 
mountain of sacrifice. There must be 
keen reality in the narrative to those, 
who, for the sake of country and duty, 
no long time since, gave up the darling 
sons they might behold no more. To 
such, it is no dead tale, dim with tradi- 
tion from some far-off land: but the 
ages fade away, and it comes with all 
the freshness of a present trial; for, in 
one kindred woe, time and space are as 
nothing.” These, too, can perhaps com- 
prehend the desolation of Rizpah‘in her 
long, dreary watch upon the hill, be- 
neath the crosses where hung her dead, 
her two sons and her kinsmen, — suffer- 
ing not the birds of the air by day, nor 
the beasts of the field by night, to touch 
the precious flesh,—and so from the 
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beginning of the barley-harvest, through 
all the solitary nights, and under the — 
blazing suns of the unsparing day, even — 
until water dropped upon them out of 
heaven, when the autumnal rains came 
on. Solemn, grand figure, face white 
with a rigid and abiding sorrow, — how 
the thought of her thrills us even now, 
though the dews and suns of centuries 
have in turn freshened and scorched the 
dreary hill where the forlorn watcher 
sat through all those months of speech- 
less agony! Oh! there is a live power 
in the history of those quivering human 
hearts of so long ago. ; 
The most abundant materials are in” 
the Bible for the study of human char- 
acter, and the characters themselves are” 
cut as clear as any of those we know to- 
day. No mythical dimness about Moses 
and Aaron; no faintness in the outlines” 
of David and Saul; nothing shadowy 
about Daniel; Nehemiah tells us his” 
story as our friend may tell us his to- _ 
morrow; Ruth is not an ideal, nor is” 
Naomi; about Jephthah and his daughter | 
there hangs no doubt ; Samson we know, 
and Elijah we know ; Jeremiah is real, — 
so is Isaiah: distinct individuals all, — 
nothing shadowy obscures them. We , 
have the open book: the men and wo- 
men are there, in their places, alive. 
The terse, rapid scriptural narration, 
the few words of dialogue, the single 
phrases of description, bring out all the’ | 
salient points. If we had but the abili-' 
ty to probe the depths and analyze the 
workings of those hearts! The mate- 
rial for grand tragedies is there, for 
sublime epics. 
In the short history of Hagar’s life in 
Abraham’s family, how sharply are cer- 
tain traits of human nature delineated’ 
in the two women! The case might 
find a thousand parallels, not only in 
Oriental nations, but elsewhere. Simi- 
lar conditions would develop similar’ 
traits ; different, the result could hardly 
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be. None but a magnanimous woman 
could vary much from Sarah in her con- 
duct. 

Sarah was a flattered and triumphant 
beauty.. The very name sets her above 
the multitude: lady, princess, —it has 
a regal sound; and the fair Chaldean 
moves in the royalty of her charms in 
Abraham’s tent, and in the courts of 
Pharaoh and Abimelech. She must 
have been of a type of beauty which 
does not early fade, for she was no long- 
er young when she went with her hus- 
band down into Egypt, in the time of 
the famine, — Egypt being then, as in 
after-years, the fruitful land of corn and 
rich pasture-grounds, the fertile coun- 
try which was the refuge of the patri- 
archs, when straitened for means to keep 
their vast households of men-servants 
and maid-servants, and their immense 
flocks and herds, and were fain to strike 
their tents and move southward. 

_ Abraham, courteously adding his as- 
surance to her own consciousness, tells 
her that she is “a fair woman to look 
upon,” while the Egyptians saw her to 
be “ very fair.” Wemay give this word 
“fair” the rational meaning of beautiful 
or handsome simply; or we may take 
the liberty of ascribing to ita more ex- 
plicit signification, designating the pecu- 
liar character of her beauty, using our 
Saxon definition, and pronouncing this 
famous woman of the blonde style, with 
the dazzling complexion and bright shin- 
ing hair, which we contrast with the 
brunette, as fair. And perhaps that was 
why the Egyptians so noticed and ad- 
mired her; the women of their own 
land being swart of hue, and black of 
hair and eye: so, coming among. them, 
wholly unlike their national type, the 
vision of this stranger from the north 
was very attractive to their unaccus- 
tomed eyes. But, fair or dark, the wife 
of Abraham has an immortality among 
the beautiful women of the world; and 
to her own personal appearance she and 
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her husband owed much of the trouble, 
and all of the disgrace, they met with 
while sojourning among. strangers. 
Abraham, vigilant over her, and dreading 
that on account of her beauty — which 
we have supposed to be very unlike any 
thing in the Egyptian court, and there- 
fore more likely to induce the king to 
send for her to be brought there — she 
might be torn from him, and he be put 
to death (as according to Oriental prac- 
tice then and now he might well have 
expected), dishonored himself and her 
by that deception for which he was 
so severely reproved when it. became 
known. His fear and solicitude made 
him altogether forgetful of God’s promise 
given to him even before going into the 
land of Canaan. Certainly his faith was 
repeatedly tried before it was brought 
to the final terrible test, 

Sarah’s reception in Egypt must nat- 
urally have tended to exalt her some- 
what in her own estimation as a person 
of much fascination and influence ; for 
what her husband dreaded was in dan- 
ger of taking place, or might have 
come to pass, if it had been an unscru- 
pulous king with whom they had to deal. 
No sooner had they entered Egypt than 
the fame of her loveliness spread abroad; 
and, when the princes saw her, they 
made it known to Pharaoh, and she was 
taken into his house among the favorites 
of that sumptuous abode, — sumptuous 
in comparison to’her former home ; for, 
though it was probably in the reign of 
one of those called the ‘shepherd 
kings,” Egypt must in luxury and the 
arts have been, even then, far beyond 
the neighboring nations. While it may 
be true that Abraham was able to teach, 
and did teach them, in those sciences 
for which the Chaldaans were famous, as 
astronomy and. numbers, it must also 
be true, that in the elegances and cour- 
tesies of life, in apparel, and in the 
adornment of their dwellings, in every 
thing which denotes superior refinement 
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and taste, they were beyond the tent- 
dweller of Canaan: so that Sarah was 
introduced into a life of greater ease 
and cultivation than she had ever known. 
The appointments of the Egyptian court 
were more agreeable than the simplicity 
and rudeness of the patriarchal condi- 
tionin the land whence she came. Here 
she was favored by courtiers and royal- 
ty; there mistress of herdsmen and 
hand-maidens: here was permanency 
in a king’s palace; there a nomadic 
roving from Ur of the Chaldees to Ha- 
ran, from Haran unto Shechem, unto the 
plain of Moreh, and from thence unto a 
mountain on the east of Bethel; and 
yet again moving on to find pasturage 
southward, till, in the abundant land of 
Egypt, there came an end to their wan- 
derings. Here, also, the position of 
woman was more honorable than among 
the surrounding tribes. The polish and 
learning of the Egyptians had not been 
without result in exalting her: though 
it is just to say that Sarah, of all the 
ancient women, had least cause for com- 
plaint on this ground; for rarely has 
there been one of any age more deferred 
to, or treated with greater consideration, 
than’she. 

In what resulted from the deception 
in Egypt, Pharaoh appears to far greater 
advantage than either the husband or 
wife. Whatever excuse may be made 
for Sarah, it is certain, that she lacked 
the steadfastness of principle, and ad- 
herence to truth, which she ought to 
have shown. True, the proposition 
came from Abraham: but her finer 
womanly instinct ought to have repelled 
it, as unworthy a wife ; and her better 
feminine tact should have suggested to 
her some wiser, safer, and more honora- 
ble way. Itis no credit to her obedience 
that she gave up to his wish: a true 
Christian wife would have strengthened 
her husband in a right course, and ten- 
derly kept him to it, instead of sharing 
with him in wrong-doing. 
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Again: Sarah shows a lack of principle 
and delicacy, also, in not. heeding more, 
or feeling more, the reproof of Pharaoh. 
Though they went with rich gifts (for 
her sake), their exodus from Egypt is 
rather as culprits. She might find satis- 
faction in having had so much done for 
them on account of her beauty; but the 
retrospect, as they went away — sent 
away —with their men-servants and 
maid-servants and sheep and asses and 
oxen and camels, must have been far 
from satisfactory. They had been guilty 
of what dishonored God and themselves. 

But the lesson seems to have been 
wholly lost on them ; and the king’s re- 
buke did not guard them from a repeti- 
tion of the same offense, when, some years 
later, they went to Gerar, and Sarah, again 
being represented as Abraham’s sister, 
was taken into the court of the king, 
Abimelech. Though now quite advanced 
in life, her marvelous beauty, renewed, 
was attractive there as it had been in 
Egypt ; and nearly the same result of 
trouble followed, and they were the sec- 
ond time dismissed reproved. Cutting, 
indeed, must it have been to Abraham, 
a man calling himself a servant of God, 
and to whom God had made great prom- 
ises, which in their sublime issues should 
reach through all generations, and of 
whose fulfillment, so far as his own day 
was concerned, he was then in expecta- 
tion, and yet not enough trusting his 
ways to the Lord Jehovah to feel safe 
under his protection while tarrying in 
that stranger kingdom. “What have 
I offended thee?” asked Abimelech, 
“that thou hast brought on me and my 
kingdom a great sin? Thou hast done 
deeds unto me that ought not to be done.” 

But, if the rebuke to the husband was 
severe, what must have been the one to 
the wife, — the woman who had been so 
many years a wife. “ Behold! he is for 
a covering of the eyes unto all that are 
with thee, and unto all other.” That is, 
the very sacredness of the marriage-bond 
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is all the protection you need. The very 
fact of it is guard sufficient. His lawful 
love keeps you secure from any other. 
“ He is to thee a covering of the eyes to 
all that are with thee.” Strange if those 
eyes did not droop, and the cheeks flame 
scarlet, beneath the shame of it. “ And 
thus was she reproved.” 

Her consenting to be known as his 
sister may be regarded as a proof of the 
obedience for which she was commended 
by Peter; forshe allowed itin compliance 
with his entreaty, “Say, I fruy thee, 
that thou art my sister.” And, when jus- 
tifying himself to the righteously-indig- 
nant Abimelech, the husband spoke of 
the arrangement as “ the £zwdness” she 
showed to him to say in every place they 
came to that he was her brother. There 
is no question about Sarah’s obedience, 
even in other respects than calling Abra- 
ham “lord,” thus affording an example 
which is set up for imitation by the wives 
whom the apostle addressed ; but, not- 
withstanding this, she exercised a poten- 
tial influence over her husband, and it 
will be noticed that he continually referred 
to her in later years, and complied with 
her requests. Perhaps she had that rare 
gift of controlling while seeming to yield ; 
or the power of love, which is of all sway 
the most indefinable, while it is also the 
strongest; or it might have been through 
the resistless charm which a beautiful 
woman, consciously or unconsciously, has 
at command. Perhaps it was all of these 
combined with her wifely devotion (for 
she was a faithful wife, jealous for her 
husband’s interest); and her errors may 
have sprung from good motives, and have 
had possible grounds for justification, — 
all except her ‘course toward Hagar. 
This is a dark shadow on the life of the 
fair wife of Abraham. 

It was probably while they were 
in Egypt that she took Hagar for her 
maid. She has been supposed to be one 
‘of the servants whom Pharaoh gave to 
Abraham when he sent him out of the 
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country, enriched ; but it is quite as like- 
ly, that, while Sarah dwelt in the court, 
she had Hagar for her personal attendant, 
and, going back to her own land, she took 
the Egyptian with her. A painful con- 
trast their two positions, — the one rich 
in vast possessions, returning to her own 
country ; the other a bond-servant, and 
an exile from her home and _ people. 
Sarah may have been for a long time a 
kind mistress, and the poor Egyptian 
have found it a pleasure to be near her; 
adorning her wondrous beauty; weaving 
for her fine apparel, and embroidering 
it as her country-women alone knew how 
to; or plaiting Sarah’s hair, ornamenting 
it, and anointing it with fragrant oils, —a 
dainty task, such as the Egyptian women 
greatly delighted in. But there-came a 
time when that kindness failed; and 
thenceforth, in the dealings with Hagar, 
it is Abraham only who is gentle and 
tender toward her, while Sarah is sim- 
ply cruel and unjust. It was ten years 
after their return from Egypt when she 
herself, in accordance with an. Eastern 
custom, made the proposal which was 
the cause of so much subsequent wrong 
and misery, and Hagar was taken as a 
kind of inferior wife by Abraham. 

It would have been far wiser and 


‘kinder for all parties if Sarah had exer- 


cised foresight and consideration enough 
to have decided whether she could be 
able to bear what she was bringing upon 
herself, and, in any event, to restrain re- 
sentment. The result proved that she 
was not only wholly destitute of mag- 
nanimity, but was pettily jealous and 
harsh. Itis no strange thing that the 
poor girl, raised to be an object of more 
consequence, and finding a new source 
of gladness in her life, should in her 
pride and delight have looked down 
upon her mistress.,,,But the wife, whose 
lot had been crowned. with all blessings 
save this, envied the slave girl her one 
happiness ;. and ,|her soul rose in fierce 
resentment, against her, and not only 
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against hey, but against her husband al- 
so; and she angrily said to him, “My 
wrong be upon thee! The Lord judge 
between thee and me!” To which bit- 
ter outburst of unpardonable passion he 
calmly replies, ‘“ Behold, thy maid is ‘in 
thy hand ; do to her as it pleaseth thee ; ” 
still recognizing, with a considerateness 
which ought to have shamed the wife, 
her right of control over her own ser- 
vant. “As it pleaseth thee,” he said: 
for Abraham Honored his wife, and, trust- 
ing her, forbore any censure, or even 
counsel; leaving the poor bond-maid 
to her kindness. But that incensed wo- 
man had no kindness for her servant’s 
pitiful state, nor yet for the unconscious 
life which had never sinned, but dealt 
harshly with her, — perhaps with insult- 
ing taunts, for Sarah was growing scorn- 
ful; it may be with blows, — for was 
not Hagar a slave ?—till the cowering 
and helpless foreigner fled in fear from 
her face, turning her lagging feet to- 
ward her distant home. 

But in the wilderness, waiting heart- 
sore and wearied by a fountain, still far 
from her own land, with cruelty too 
great to be borne behind her, and suffer- 
ing, gloom, and dread before her, the 
angel of the Lord found, consoled, and 
strengthened her; and, encouraged by 
his great promise, she was able to arise 
and do as he had directed, — return, and 
submit herself to her mistress. And, 
when the son came whom the angel had 
promised, there could have been no 
_ room left in her heart for complainings, 
even if she was again cruelly treated. 
In the all-engrossing love for her child, 
no harshness could have greatly moved 
her; for was she not comforted with 
such a comfort as Sarah, with all her 
beauty and riches and praise and state, 
could have no share in? They could 
not all of them outweigh the child, — 
worth more than all the possessions of 
Abraham, —a treasure they were too 
poor to purchase. He was ers, and 
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Sarah, potent as she was, had not charm 
enough in her face, in soft speech or 
caressing ways, to draw him away from 
her. Besides, Abraham loved the boy. 
“Oh that Ishmael might live before 
thee!” was his cry to God when he 
promised him another son, —“ oh that 
Ishmael might live before thee !” And, 
in the fourteen years that Ishmael was 
the only child in the dwelling, the fa- 
ther’s heart clave to the boy, and to the 
boy’s mother also. Those must have 
been happy years to Hagar, — rich mor- 
sels of great joy for her whose life had 
been so starved, and before whom such 
desolation lay ! : 
Rest thee here a little, Hagar, and 
take thine ease; for soon thou must be 
up and going. Continued rest is not 
for thee. A weary march, exile, and 
the desert, darkness, and despair, await 
thee! Friendless, homeless, unprotect- 
ed, with thy defenseless child, an out- 
cast thou must go forth, who hast fora 
brief space found shelter and manly 
kindness where thy master dwelt ! 
Perhaps Sarah endured the alien babe 
in part because he was such a joy to 
her husband, and partly because she had 
not full faith in the promise for herself. 
Notwithstanding it had been so many 
times repeated, she does not seem, even 
until the very last, to have really accept- 
edit. Abraham himself was for a time 
wavering, and looked to Ishmael; but 
when he was satisfied that the seed 
which should be in numbers countless 
as the dust of the earth, the sand on the 
shore, the stars in the firmament, should 
be of Sarah, sze remained incredulous, 
though the word had gone forth that she 
should be the mother’ of nations, that 
kings of people should be of her. 
Abraham, assured by the Lord, believed, 
and it was counted unto him for right- 
eousness: and his hospitality as well 
as his faith found favor in the Lord’s 
sight; for when the three messengers 
came, as the patriarch sat in his tent 
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door in the heat of the day, it was as 
familiar friends, and thus partook of the 
meat and the cakes which were set be- 
fore them: but Sarah, still incredulous, 
as she overheard the promise, laughed, 
so that the Lord rebuked her; then, 
with the cowardice of fear, denied, say- 
ing, ‘‘ I laughed not;” for she was afraid. 

How striking the contrast between 
her conduct and that of Elisabeth and 
Mary on similar occasions! At the 
announcement of the astounding tid- 
ings from Gabriel, Mary, with the most 
entire and submissive faith, said, ‘“‘ Be- 
hold the handmaid of the Lord! be it 
unto me according to thy word!” of 
whom her kinswoman Elisabeth de- 
clared, “‘ Blessed is she that delzeved /” 
Of herself, when in circumstances much 
like Sarah’s, she gently said, ‘“ Thus 
hath the Lord dealt with me in the days 
wherein he looked on me to take away 
my reproach among men.” But the 
beautiful wife of Abraham, in the face 
of an often-repeated and distinctly- 
pledged promise from Jehovah, laughed. 
That laugh of Sarah’s lives against her, 
—a mocking witness, — though she had 
faith afterwards. 

When the time which God had set 
had come round, the repentant mother, 
mindful of her laughter, named her child 
Isaac. But see how far her spirit was 
from a true penitence and reverent 
thanksgiving: for when, on account of 
the lawful son, a great feast was made, 
and the poor, supplanted Ishmael 
mocked at the grand rejoicings over the 
weanling, Sarah’s wrath rose beyond all 
repression, and she ordered the alien 
and his mother to be driven out togeth- 
er, insisting with unwomanly vehemence 
that ‘the son of this bond-woman shall 
not be heir with my son,—even with 
Isaac ;” forgetting wholly, in her anger, 
that it was in Isaac, and Isaac only, that 
the word was to be fulfilled. Could she 
not, after all the lessons she had learned, 
leave the poor lad with God? She 
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seemed to gain nothing from her experi- 
ences, but lived them over and over to 
little profit. 

And why could not the mother of 
Isaac afford to be generous? Onanoble 
spirit, the light laughter of an unthink- 
ing lad would not have made so much 
as aripple. Her impetuous and unspar- 
ing nature was tossed into fury. It was 
not the dignity of commanding age, out- 
raged by insult, which spoke out in her 
peremptory “.Shad/ noz,” but the shrewish 
outery of a revengeful soul. “ He shad/ 
not be heir with my son!” How the tri- 
umphant mother must have dwelt upon 
the exulting words, my son/ Her will 
was imperative. Sarah, though obedi- 
ent, seems, paradoxical as it may be, 
to have ruled Abraham’s house. 

Abraham was greatly grieved because 
of Ishmael, whom he loved. More 
than fourteen years of living with him 
had knit the heart of the father to his 
son. Whoknows what delight the twain 
might have had together, — the lithe lad 
and the mature man ?—perhaps many 
a pilgrimage toward the far-off moun- 
tains ; it may be, over the very path on 
which, in after-time, to make a different 
sacrifice, more sorrowful even than this, 
that father went journeying with the new 
son, who would take the old one’s place ; 
or, taking count of flocksand herds, over 
the vast plains of Abraham’s dwelling- 
place; or among the hills, pursuing 
the chase; or, with a hunter’s joy, across 
the desert. For the boy, who, became an 
archer and dwelt in the wilderness, had 
the instincts of the wild woods, though 
bondage-born: he should be “a wild 
man,” said the angel of the Lord, free 
as the air that swept down from the 
mountain-tops, or the untamed steed of 
the plains. 

The thing was a sore grief to Abra- 
ham, not only for the sake of the boy, 
but for the sake of the boy’s mother. 
So Sarah, then, was not more secure in 
the love of her husband’s heart than the 
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despised slave. Perhaps her patience 
and sweetness through all those years 
had drawn him to her. So great was 
his grief, that the Lord God comforted 
him as friend comforteth friend ; say- 
ing, “ Let it not be grievous in thy sight 
because of the lad and because of thy 
bond-woman.” Where in all the sacred 
Book is there evidence like that of the 
friendship of the Almighty ? God com- 
forted him! 

Surely that was no more the hour of 
Hagar’s trial than it was of her tri- 
umph ; for she found how the heart of 
her master pitied and clung to her, sor- 
rowing to give her up. And, when she 
must go, it was her dear lord himself, 
who, rising early in the morning, took 
bread and a bottle of water, putting the 
water upon her shoulder with his own 
hand, and so sent her forth. 

This world has compensations. It is 
God’s_ kind law for his creatures. 
Through it they are made able to en- 
dure. Hemay take much; but he leaves 
something. He may remove one com- 
fort; but he gives another. Though 
Hagar was forced away from the place 
where she had, after trial, found joy, she 

‘could carry with her the memory of the 
love that mourned her so. ; 

There is never a word in all the nar- 
rative which shows her to have been 

. other than meek and submissive, except 
the one, when, in her elation, she despised 
her mistress,—the momentary inso- 
lence for which she was dearly punished. 

. By it she must have learned endurance 
and humility. The experiences of her 
life had borne a sweeter and more pre- 
cious fruitage than those of Sarah had 
done. Hagar must have developed a 
lovely spirit, and become softened 
through those years, instead of grow- 
ing hard and defiant against her unjust 
mistress. And so the Egyptian woman 
passes out of the story, carrying with 
her our sympathy and our tenderness ; 
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not more an object of our pity than of 
our abiding love and reverence. 

What shall be said of Abraham, man- 
ly among men? His conduct through 
all this varied history is full of nobleness. 
For poor, persecuted Hagar, the pro- 
tecting care he would accord to the de- 
pendent and the defenseless mingled 
with a deeper feeling for the mother of 
his much-loved Ishmael ; and, what was 
yet more to be admired in him than all, 
that which her patient fidelity had won. 
His sorrow at the parting, and his pity- 
ing care for Hagar, honor him, as much 
as Sarah’s malignity lowers her. Yet 
Sarah, in spite of her cruelty as a mis- 
tress, was a kind, true wife, and a moth- 
er so ‘tender, that, after her death, her 
son’s continued grief for her loss is im- 
plied in the statement, that, having mar- 
ried Rebecca, “he was comforted after 
his mother’s death.” It is in remem- 
brance of these facts that we can half 
forgive her. We must recall, too, the 
worth she had in Abraham’s eyes from 
first to last, and concede that to have 
been regarded so by him proves worthi- 
ness in her. His respectful recognition 
of her claims and her feelings, even 
to her prejudices, must have an effect 
on us ; and, if we can not set her as high 
as he did, we can give her what is her 
just due, and leave her with her hus- 
band and son till she died in Kirjath- 
arba, and Abraham came to mourn for 
her and weep over her, :and to buy the 
cave in the field wherein to “ bury his 
dead.” 

Where can we find a grander, manlier 
heart than Abraham’s? His greatness 
and gentleness and fidelity grow upon 
us as trait by trait is unfolded; and we 
recognize that true courtesy, that senti- 
ment which we vaguely call chivalric, 
of mingled deference and tenderness, 
of homage as to one superior, of pro- 
tection as to one dependent. 

Though Hagar passes on into silence 
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profound as the desert in which she 
seems to have vanished from our sight, 
and is heard of no more, save as tak- 
ing a wife for Ishmael from her own 
Egypt, while Sarah, mourned in death, 
is laid in Machpelah, the son of the 
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bond-woman is side by side with the 
son of the free-woman once more. In 
true fraternal and filial fidelity, the 
twain, Isaac and Ishmael, — not rivals, 
but sharing a mutual sorrow, — lay their 
father in his last resting-place. | 


NATURAL HISTORY TESTIFYING TO THE BIBLE. 


BY REV. H. B. TRISTRAM, AUTHOR OF “THE LAND OF ISRAEL.” 


PART I. 


I PROPOSE here to adduce some in- 
stances in which minute and careful ob- 
servation of facts in natural history, very 
often apparently trivial, or unimportant 
at first sight, throws light upon passages 
of God’s word. Not only have archeo- 
logical research, ancient history, and 
sacred geography, important functions 
to perform as handmaids of divine truth, 
but physical science and the study of 
Nature, in even its most insignificant de- 
partments, can also humbly lay their con- 
tributions on the altar of biblical illustra- 
tion. The researches of a Layard ora 
Rawlinson have done much to give life 
and reality to the historical narrations 
of the events of the Israelitish mon- 
archy, designed in the providence of 
God to be types of gospel verities ; the 
investigations of the learned Professor 
Rawlinson have exhumed for us the rec- 
ords of monarchies and empires which 
had perished long before ancient history 
began, and are demonstrating to us that 
the key of all human history is to be 
found in the early chapters of Genesis. 
We pretend to no such great results as 
these. Geography and chronology are 
the two eyes of history, and of sacred 
as well as of profane ;*and, as such, they 
are every day enabling us to read that 
history with greater accuracy. But the 
living Word has: nothing to fear, and 
much to hope also, from physical ‘sci- 
ence. It has no need to shrink from 


the closest scrutiny; nay, rather it courts 
the criticism of modern investigation. 
But we have a right to protest against 
the shallow empiricism which attempts 
to apply to God’s word a set of canons 
of criticism which no one dreams of ap- 
plying to other books ; the speculations 
of men who accept the early fables of 
Livy, but see only antecedent impossi- 
bilities in the history of Moses ; who 
draw positive conclusions from disputed 
facts, from false translations, or ima- 
ginary data; who argue from their own 
interpretation of a human version, and 
lack either the knowledge or the hones- 
ty to examine the original. 

The purport of the incidents and al- 
lusions I shall advance is to illustrate 
in minor details the superhuman ac- 
curacy of the language of God’s word, 
and to show that that word is no less 
exact when it incidentally touches on 
trifling details of natural history than 
when it lays down great moral laws or 
unfolds great spiritual truths, There is 
no fable in the Bible. Unlike the le- 
gends of Greece and Rome, it peoples 
no primeval world with centaurs and 
griffins and satyrs, but speaks of ani- 
mais and’ plants as they are now, or as 
research proves they existed in historic 
times. But what, it may be asked, are 
there no unicorns and leviathans and 
satyrs spoken of by psalmist and pro- 
phet? Let us see what these mean, 
and we shall find them very historical 
and substantial animals. 
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It was no dream of a fabled unicorn, 
no vague report of some strange rhino- 
ceros brought home bya Pheenician ad- 
venturer, that supplied the imagery of 
the Chaldzan prophet and of Israel’s 
lawgiver, or suggested the majestic 
challenge, ‘‘ Canst thou bind the unicorn 
with his band in the furrow ? or will he 
harrow the valleys after thee?” Sheets 
of speculative criticism have been writ- 
ten on the question, What is the uni- 
corn, ve’em of the Hebrew, povoxepuc of 
the Septuagint, so frequently mentioned 
in the Old Testament? It is unfortu- 
nate that our translators adopted the 
rendering of the “unicorn ;” for ve’em 
is no fabled monster, but a two-horned 
reality, a beast which once roamed freely 

“through the forests and mountains of 
Palestine, but which is now extinct. It 
is undoubtedly none other than the great 
wild bull of yore, the wrus described 
by Czesar, as seen by him in the Hercyn- 
ian forest when he first penetrated into 
the recesses of Germany, and the cap- 
ture of which was considered the great- 
est feat of heroism which could be 
achieved by the German youth, —so 
formidable was this great beast.. Czesar, 
with some slight exaggeration, describes 
it as but little inferior to the elephant in 
size. The name he gives it, wrus, is 
manifestly a corruption of the German 
auerochs, i.e. “ox of yore,” as the Sax- 
ons would have termed it; and it is known 
by naturalists as Bos primigentus, the 
largest of the various species of wild 
oxen which, have in turn given way be- 
fore the advance of man. Once, doubt- 
less, it overran the whole of Europe, 
Britain included, as many specimens 
have been found in peat-bogs through- 
out the island, and may be seen in any 
of our large museums. Cesar tells us, 
that in color, form, and general aspect, 
it resembled the common bull, differing 
only in its gigantic size. The skull isa 
yard in length, and the span of the horn- 
cores is sometimes four feet. This 
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noble beast lingered in the north, cen- 
turies after its description by Cesar. It 
is mentioned in the “ Niebelungen Lied” 
as found in the Forest of Worms in the 
twelfth century of our era, under its 
Latin name of wzrus,; but had probably 
been extirpated by the Britons before 
the advent of the Romans, as we find 
no mention of it in our earliest records. 
Yet it has been found in British tumuli 
on the Wiltshire downs ; and perhaps 
it gave rise to the traditionary legend of 
the great dun cow of Guy, Earl of War- 
wick. 

But how do we identify it with the 
“unicorn ” of our version? First, the 
prophetic blessing of Joseph by Moses 
shows that it was a two-hormed animal. 
“His horns are like the horns of uni- 
corns ”’ (where, as the margin correctly 
notes, the Hebrew is “ of an unicorn”): 
‘with them shall he push the people to- 
gether to’ the ends of the earth ” (Deut. 
XXxiii. 17) ; ie., the two tribes of Joseph’s 
sons shall be like the ¢wo horns of one 
mighty beast. Again: Isaiah speaks of it 
as an animal suitable for sacrifice: “ The 
Lord hath a sacrifice in Bozrah, and a 
great slaughter in the land of Idumea ; 
and the unicorns shall come down with 
them, and the bullocks with the bulls” 
(Isa. xxxiv. 6, 7). Job evidently names 
it as related to beasts of burden. ‘“ Will 
the unicorn be willing to serve thee or 
abide by thy crib? . .. Wilt thou trust 
him because his strength is great? or 
wilt thou leave thy labor to him? | Wilt 
thou believe him, that he will bring 
home thy seed, and gather it into thy 
barn?” (Job xxxix. 9-12.) The meta- 
phors of Balaam and of the Psalmist 
show that it must have been an animal 
not only of prodigious strength and 
fierceness, but one frequently seen, and 
with which the ‘old Israelites were fa- 
miliarly acquainted. We were enabled 
to clear the question of its former ex- 
istence in Palestine as a contemporary 
of man beyond further doubt by the 
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discovery of the teeth of the auerochs 
among the breccia of the flooring of 
limestone caverns in the Lebanon, near 
the mouth of the Dog River, mingled 
with the teeth of the red deer, elk, and 
ibex, and abundance of flint chippings 
in a mass of broken bones, the remains, 
in all probability, of the feasts of the 
primitive ‘* Horites,” or cave-men. The 
cavern had been scarped by the Egyp- 
tian engineers for the great road made 
by Sesostris into Northern Syria, and 
the flooring of the cavern cut through ; 
large blocks of the breccia having been 
rolled into the sea near the celebrated 
rock sculptures, where Egyptian and 
Assyrian invaders in turn have left the 
tablets which attest the accuracy of the 
Scripture records. 

But modern travel has proved that 
we need not go back to the pre-historic 
period for the existence of these huge 
quadrupeds, since the monuments of 
Assyria discovered by Layard represent 
it among the wild animals chased by 
the compeers of Ninus and Semiramis. 

We can approximately gather the pe- 
riod of its extinction in Assyria from the 
fact that it is nowhere mentioned by 
Xenophon in his account of the wild 
animals of Mesopotamia, which he has 
described at great length; and also 
that it is only seen on the oldest monu- 
ments of Nimroud, and not on those of 
Khorsabad or Kouyunjik. This, too, 
throws light on the disputed date of the 
ninety-second psalm, which, if the ve’em 
had become extinct at the period indi- 
cated, could not have been composed 
after the captivity. With the disappear- 
ance of the auerochs from the Assyrian 
sculptures corresponds the inference of 
its contemporary destruction in Syria, 
from the fact, that, while several times 
_ mentioned in the earlier books, it is only 
once referred to after the time of David; 
viz., in the passage already quoted from 
Isaiah. 
conceive how so huge a beast could have 
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maintained itself after the population 
increased in the reigns of David and 
Solomon ; and accordingly Isaiah refers 
to it only as inhabiting Bozrah and 
Idumea, in the wild fastnesses of the 
south and east. There appears also to 
be a further allusion to wild cattle in 
Ps, 1. 9-12, where, in our translation, 
the full force of the original is scarcely 
brought out. The contrast is, in that 
magnificent passage, very strongly drawn 
between the tame animals under man’s 
control, and the wz/d animals fit for sac- 
rifice, but over which man could exer- 
cise no ownership, yet all equally the 
creatures of God. There is an antithe- 
sis and a parallelism in each verse. The 
“bullock out of thy house,” i.e. stall, is 
contrasted with the wild “ beast of the 
forest,” or ‘ auerochs ;” the “he-goats 
out of thy folds,” with the ‘ cattle,” the 
antelopes and ibex, ‘‘of a thousand 
hills.” .So, also, “the fowls of the 
mountains”? and “the wild beasts of 
the field ” (ver. 11) are contrasted with 
the “bulls ” and “ goats”’ of- ver. 13. 

Another supposed fabulous animal is 
twice mentioned in Isaiah, in predicting 
the desolation of Babylon and Idumea. 
Of Babylon it is said, “‘ Satyrs (se’zrim) 
shall dance there” (Isa. xiii. 21) ; and, in 
the denunciation of vengeance against 
the enemies of God’s people, “ the satyr 
shall cry to his fellow” (ch. xxxiv. 14). 
It seems that the animal really intended 
was a large ape or monkey, to which 
the name “satyr” is often applied in 
classical authors: and modern research 
has shown us that the larger monkeys 
extended their range much farther north 
and east from Africa than they do now; 
that several species, especially the 
mockos, exist to this day in Arabia, and 
might therefore, very probably, after the 
destruction of Babylon, roam unmo- 
lested, and haunt the ruins of the deso- 
late city. 

The natural science of the Book of 
Job has been criticised because in the 
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reply of the Lord to Job we are told of 
the ostrich that she “leaveth her eggs 
in the earth, and warmeth them in dust, 
and forgetteth that the foot may crush 
them, or that the wild beast may break 
them;” “she is hardened against her 
young ones, as though they were not 
hers” (ch. xxxix. 14-16): whereas it 
has long been familiarly known, that 
though the eggs of the ostrich are, at 
least in the hotter regions, left buried in 
the sand during the day, where the heat 
of the sun retained in the sand is suf- 
ficient to continue the process of incu- 
bation, yet that at night the ostrich does 
incubate, and will, on occasion, vigor- 
ously defend its young. But it has only 
recently been ascertained that the ostrich 
has this peculiarity in common with the 
other struthious or wingless birds of 
South America and Australia, as the 
rhea, emeu, and cassowary; that it is 
only the male parent which performs 
domestic duties; that the female, so 
soon as she has deposited her eggs, does 
neglect and utterly ignore her offspring. 
Here, then, we find the language of the 
oldest book in the world in strict ac- 
cordance with a fact of natural history 
which remained till yesterday unknown. 

A similar close and accurate observa- 
tion of the facts of natural history may 
be noted in the words of Prov. xxx. 
27: “The locusts have no king; yet go 
they forth all of them by bands.” Ac- 
curately this expresses, in popular lan- 
guage, the fact shown by Reaumur, that 
while the locusts, like the hymenopterous 
insects, such as the bees, wasps, and 
ants, live in society, yet the orthopterous 
insects, of which the locust is one of the 
most important, have no social or pé- 
litical organization like them; no royal 
sex, no queen-bee, no classification of 
workers and neuters; in short, they 
have no king, yet march and act as by 
a common impulse. 

“The spider taketh hold with his 
hands” (ver. 28); and the microscope 
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reveals to us how its feet or hands are 
terminated with denticulated hooks for 
the purpose of holding on, and how it 
passes or spins its web from its abdo- 
men between the posterior pair of these 
hands. 

The supply of quails to Israel at Ki- 
broth Hattaavah has afforded scope for 
much speculation. We read: “ There 
went forth a wind from the Lord, and 
brought quails from the sea, and let them 
fall by the camp, as it were a day’s jour- 
ney on this side, and as it were a day’s 
journey on the other side, round about 
the camp, and as it were two cubits high 
upon the face of the earth. And the 
people . . . spread them all abroad for 
themselves round about the camp” 
(Num. xi. 31, 32). From the apparent 
improbability of quails, whose favorite 
resort is moist pasture-land, being found 
in such vast flights in the desert, it has 
been suggested that the Hebrew word 
“selav’” does not mean a quail, but a 
stork or some other desert bird. But 
observation of the habits of the quail 
shows the accuracy of the account; and 
the name “‘selav” is still applied to the 
quail in the Arabic and its cognate 
tongues. The time of the first miracu- 
lous supply of quails, and probably of 
the second also, was in the month of 
April, — the exact season when the quail 
performs its migration in vast flocks. 
We are told, that, “at even, the quails 
came up and covered the camp ;” and it 
is well known that the quail, like most 
other birds of passage, performs its mi- 
grations only at night. Again: we are 
told that “there went forth a wind from 
the Lord, and brought quails from the 
sea.” From their weak power of flight, 
the quails instinctively select the short- 
est sea-passage, and avail themselves of 
any island as a resting-place. Thus the 
Mediterranean islands, as Malta, Capri, 
and others, have frequently been known 
to be covered with these birds for sever- 
al days together at the time of the spring 
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migrations, when the wind was adverse. 
They spend the winter in Central Afri- 
ca, and, in returning to Syria, skirt the 
western side of the Red Sea, crossing 
its narrowest part. They always fly 
with the wind, and wait till it is favora- 
ble before they commence to cross. Af- 
ter their passage, they are so utterly ex- 
hausted, that, as is sometimes the case 
with woodcocks in England, they may 
be captured in any number by the hand. 
Their flight is always very low; which 
is doubtless what is meant by their be- 
ing, “‘as it were, two cubits high upon 
the face of the earth: ” and, finally, we 
are told that the people spread them all 
abroad for themselves round. about the 
camp; i.e., dried them for food in the 
sun, as they had learned to do in Egypt, 
where Herodotus tells us the Egyptians 
cooked the quail after this simple fashion 
(ii. 77). I have myself been fortunate 
enough to be a witness of this quail-mi- 
gration, both in African and Asiatic des- 
erts. I have seen them in the morn- 
ing covering many acres, where not one 
had been on the evening before. The 
wind on one occasion was ahead ; and, 
though hundreds were slaughtered, they 
did not leave for two days, when the 
wind veered in their favor, and they as 
suddenly disappeared, leaving scarce a 
straggler behind. 

Two Hebrew words have been ren- 
dered “swallow” in our version, — devor, 
which means “freedom ;” and soos, or sis. 
The former, the bird of freedom, is 
spoken of as building in the temple: 
“Yea, the swallow hath found a nest for 
herself” (Ps. Ixxxiv. 3). ‘As the swal- 
low by flying” (Prow. xxvi.2). The soos 
is mentioned by Jeremiaa as observing 
the time of its coming; and to its note 
is compared, in Isaiah, Hezekiah’s cry 
of anguish, ‘The crane and the swal- 
low observe the time of their coming” 
(Jer. viii. 7).° “ Like a crane or a swallow, 
so did I chatter’ (Isa. xxxvili. 14). Itis 
agreed by all philologists, that our trans- 
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lators interchanged the words, and that 
in each case it should be “ swallow and 
crane,” not “crane and swallow.” As 
to deror, there is no question but that 
the translation is correct; and the al- 
lusions to its flight, and its habit of nest- 
ing in the temple, are quite in accord- 
ance with fact. But the rendering of 
soos seemed more questionable. In the 
first place, though the swallow is a mi- 
grant in the Holy Land, yet it is not so 
to the same degree as in our more 
northern latitudes. Many swallows re- 
main all the winter by the seacoast ; and 
in the Jordan valley the swallow is by 
no means rare throughout the year. Its 
numbers are largely recruited in spring ; 
but we could scarcely say of it in Pales- 
tine, that the swallow observes the time 
of its coming. Again: no one would 
seize on the subdued warbling note of 
the swallow as at all resembling the cry 
of pain. But the whole difficulty was 
solved when we found that soos is to the 
present day the vernacular or provincial, 
though not the classical, Arabic name 
of the swift; and when we noted, that, 
unlike the swallows, the swifts return to 
Palestine on a sudden in one day, and 
cover the land in countless myriads. 
We were encamped near Carmel when 
these birds returned ; and in the morn- 
ing, when one was shot and brought to 
our tents, I inquired of the Bedouin 
boys, who were hanging as usual about 
the-camp, what they called it. ‘Oh, 
that is a. soos /”? was the reply at once. 
Here is the explanation at once, in per- 
fect accordance with the scriptural ref- 
erences. We all know how exactly the 
harsh scream of the swift — imitated 
in the very name soos, and most unlike 
the twittering of the swallow — resem- 
bles the shriek of pain. We find here 
no inaccurate natural history ; but re- 
search shows us that still the Bible is 
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THE PARSONAGE MOTHER. 


BY META LANDER. 


NEITHER in law nor gospel is the 
minister’s wife the wife or servant of 
the parish. She belongs to her hus- 
band and children, and to no corporate 
body or association. The parish has 
no more right to levy a tax on her time, 
or to dictate as to her mode of dress, 
style of living, or manner of life, than as 
to that of the lawyer’s or the doctor’s 
wife. 

Yet, for the minister’s sake as well as 
their own, the people will feel a deep 
interest in his selection of a companion. 
No one, however wanting in spirituality, 
would recommend to hima mere woman 
of fashion, whose whole being is ab- 
sorbed in the trimming of a dress or 
the color of a bow. With such a one 
he might well enough take a promenade, 
sing a song, or play a game of croquet ; 
but all agree that she is totally unsuited 
to be his partner in the sober game of 
life. Even irreligious people admit that 
a minister’s wife should, like her hus- 
band, be identified in her sympathies 
with the kingdom which is not of this 
world. And the more intelligent she 
is, the more thorough her education, 
and the broader her culture, the better 
fitted will she be to enter into his work, 
and to stimulate him intellectually and 
morally. 

Her first duties, like those of any 
other wife and mother, are to her hus- 
band and children. These relations 
are, in themselves, eminently harmoni- 
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to conflict with each other, in which 
case the husband often fares second- 
best. Not that a mother of this sort is 
necessarily more devoted to her chil- 
dren than others; but she lacks the 
faculty of discharging her duties easily 
and gracefully. You have seen an 
awkward hen, which is always stepping 
on her little ones, and which, in pecking 
and scratching for their food, sometimes 
scratches out the life of a hapless chick, 
or buries it in the sand. Yet she makes 
a great ado about her maternal duties, 
clucking much louder than her equally 
domestic but more quiet neighbors. 

So it is now and then with some luck- 
less human mother. Particularly un- 
fortunate is it for a minister, who so 
much needs an efficient helper, if he 
chances to have a wife of this sort. He 
comes in depressed by parish difficul- 
ties, and needs the suggestions of a 
discreet and sympathizing wife. But 
baby is there before him, and mamma 
has not a thought for anybody else. 
Or he has been making visits to the 
house of mourning, and his sensibilities 
are all on edge. But, instead of wifely 
comfort, he gets only infantile clamor. 
Not having had a minute all the week 
for reading, he seeks a quiet corner, 
and takes up a paper, or the last review ; 
but the inconsiderate mother sets the 
little ones upon him, and he is obliged 
to retreat into the study. Some minis- 
terial brother is dining with him, and a 
conversation is attempted; but the 
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chatter and clatter of children prevail 
over every thing else. 

In these remarks, I beg not to be 
misunderstood. -I do not beiieve God 
ordained the family by accident, but 
that it was in special deliberation that 
he gave to children fathers as well as 
“mothers. And I am not one of those 
who think the former have a right to 
shirk all family cares, as they some- 
times do. At every turn, the duties 
of the father and mother are inter- 
laced; and he who undertakes to di- 
vide and set them over against each 
other would separate what the Great 
Father has inextricably woven together. 

Sure I am, that it was never intended 
that the poor mothér should be bur- 
dened with a7 the responsibility and 
labor which children bring. But I have 
seen more than one such mother with a 
little flock of sick or fretful babies in 
her arms, or clinging to her skirts, 
tending them all day long with un- 
wearied patience, and watching, and 
walking with, and crooning to them half 
the night, while the father retreated to 
the quiet “‘ spare room,” and night after 
night slept soundly between the best 
sheets. 

I have wondered how he dared look 
his wifein the face as they met at the 
breakfast-table,—she pale, worn, and 
with no appetite, though uncomplain- 
ing; he fresh, jolly, and hungry as a 
bear. Such an adroit and selfish shun- 
ning of family duties is a direct in- 
fringement of one of God’s most sa- 
cred ordinances, and sometimes comes 
not far short of violating the sixth com- 
mandment. 

It was never meant that any other 
duty should so totally override this 
primal one, any more than it was meant 
that the mother should swallow up the 
wife. I can not find the slightest indi- 
cation in the Decalogue, or indeed any- 
where in the Old or New Testament, 
that the Founder of our race designed 
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to make the comfort. and convenience 


of mothers secondary to that of fathers. 


But while in itself it is every whit as 
bad for Kitty’s dimpled fingers to scratch 
hieroglyphics on mamma’s letter as on 
papa’s sermon, and for that vandal, 
Master Sammy, to upset his mother’s 
baking. processes as his father’s theo- 
logical ones, yet the results in both 
cases may be far more disastrous with 
the father. For the mother works for 
those who will put up with irregularities, 
mistakes, and even failures ; while the 
father serves a public which tolerates 
no blunders, and is likely to punish a 
defaulter by a curt dismissal. Besides, 
it is far more difficult to pick up a 
broken thread of thought than a broken 
thread of work. This the true mother 
understands. 

But there are mothers not very un- 
like the domestic creature I have al- 
luded to. Their maternity resembles 
more the untutored instinct of the an- 
imal. than a sweet, considerate mother- 
hood. You may visit in such a family, 
— indeed, the mother is, perhaps, an 
old friend. But, until her little ones are 
safely tucked up in bed, you might as 
well essay a cozy talk with a thousand 
spinning-jennies buzzing in your ear. 
Your friend does not mean to be un- 
courteous; but, somehow, she _ has 
never learned to apply the old adage, 
“‘ Circumstances alter cases.” Her one 
great idea seems to be, that always and_ 
everywhere her children must be al- 
lowed their say. Eyen if it is only a 
baby, there is the same utter engross- 
ment. 

Is it strange that the minister should 
come to regard such an infant as almost 
an intruder? Baby isa“ darling ;” but 
it is not the only being in the world. It 
isa “jewel;” but papa doesn’t want it 
paraded before his eyes to the exclusion 
of all other objects. Babyis a “ treas- 
ure;” but, as it does not happen to 
be papa’s only treasure, he doesn’t want 
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every moment of his time monopolized 
by it. Baby is, undeniably, the auto- 
crat of the family; yet it is not well to 
have the'matter too patent. And even 
an autocrat has no right to be a thief, 
and steal away papa’s rights and privi- 
leges. 

Occasionally, you find a mother whose 
notions are turned so completely upside 
down, that the central idea she attaches 
to her husband is that of being the father 
of her children, while the chief business 
of her life is baby-tending. And avery 
important business it is, but not pre- 
cisely a/7 a woman was made for. 

Here is your friend, Miss B., well 
educated, and with considerable musical 
culture. She marries a country parson 
ina thriving parish, and settles down 
with the virtuous resolve not to lose 
what she has gained with so much 
painstaking. Little folks—one, two, 
three, four — make their advent. That 
is the end of her. Her resolves, cut 
adrift, go floating down into that yawn- 
ing, oblivious gulf, where all our unful- 
filled purposes are foundered. Hence- 
forth she is wholly submerged ina sea 
of infantile cares. 

You call on her, and this is the sub- 
stance of her talk ; — 

“Nelly is the best baby you ever 
saw; but cutting teeth has put her out 
of sorts. 

“ Eugenie,” whom for the last, ten 

_Minutes you have been trying to coax 
into your lap, and who stands glowering 
at you in the corner, “is the most affec- 
tionate child in the world; but just now 
one of her eye-teeth is troubling her, 
which really ought to be lanced. 

“Freddy,” who has suddenly dived 
into your pocket, and made off with 
your new mother-of-pearl porte-monnaie, 
which he is trying to crack between his 
teeth, as he defiantly stares at you out 
of his great black eyes, —‘ Freddy 
is a perfect little gentleman; but you 
can’t wonder that he is somewhat ner- 
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vous when you know that he has just 
knocked out one of his teeth.” 

“Pity he hadn’t knocked them all 
out,” springs to your lips; but you don’t 
Say it. 

“Maria, now,” — At this point you 
rise to go, feeling that teething is a very 
unfortunate arrangement, and strongly 
surmising that your friend herself may 
be a little late in cutting her wisdom- 
teeth. No more of the old cozy talks : 
she has eyes only for the babies. No 
more reading her little scraps of poetry 
and sentiment such as she used to de- 
light in: she has ears only for the 
babies. : 

I have no intention to intimate that 
the cares of little °ones are not, of ne- 
cessity, engrossing. But, if only for 
their own sake, they ought not to con- 
sume every thought. It is a poor 
pledge for the future, if the mother is 
no more nor better than a fazthfil, it 
may be, but worrying, narrow zursery- 
maid. There is, far above, a serene 
air in which every mother may bathe, 
and thus preserve not only her spirit 
unruffled, but her mental faculties fresh 
and keen. Not so, however, is it with 
the mother of whom I speak. Allowing 
herself to be dragged down, the wings 
of her soul droop, and trail upon the 
earth. 

I am well aware, that, with her lap 
full of little ones, it is no easy thing for 
a minister’s wife, who is very likely to 
have inadequate or no domestic aid, to 
find time for any thing except kitchen 
and nursery cares. But all the more, 
on account of this absorption, is it de- 
sirable for her to make the most of the 
freshening and vitalizing influences that 
may flow into her in a thousand ways, — 
through a piece of music, a new book 
or magazine, a letter, or a visit from an 
old friend, or a ten-minutes’ animated 
chat with her husband. She may not 
be able to sing and play much, or to 
write often; but, for the sake of those 
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she loves, let her not entirely drop her 
accomplishments or her correspondence. 
Let her be herself what she will not see 
with pain reproduced in her children, 

This brings me to consider the ques- 
tion positively: What ave the mother’s 
duties? Not, assuredly, to magnify in 
the eyes of her children their own im- 
portance. Not, with her own hand, to 
sow the seeds of selfishness in their 
young hearts. 

It is the object of family government 
so to train a child, that, when he enters 
upon responsible life, he will be an obe- 
dient subject to the moral law of his 
Creator. General principles should be 
laid down, and the child assisted in 
making their application. But to bind 
him round and round with innumerable 
minute regulations weakens his re- 
sponsibility, and is an injury to his con- 
science. And where requisitions and 
prohibitions are so abundant, he be- 
comes perplexed and disheartened. 

1 remember to have heard a distin- 
guished divine remark, that a mother 
should be blind with one eye. It is, 
without doubt, a serious injury to chil- 
dren to be always on the watch for their 
short-comings, and to note every offense, 
however small. Yet this is a mistake 
into which young mothers are quite 
likely to fall. In their desire to have 
their children perfect, they so crib and 
cramp them, that they come to feel very 
much like prisoners in the jail-yard. 

Then there is a great dealin the szan- 
ner of a parent. What an uncourteous, 
nay, what a sharp, dictatorial air does 
many a mother assume when speaking 
to her child! How much of harshness 
and even of rudeness do the dear little 
ones suffer at the maternal hands! 

A great display of whirling wheels, 
the puffing and noise of governmental 
steam-power! what does it all amount 
to? Is any thing accomplished by this 
perpetual driving, this never-ending 
friction, except mischief? Besides, a 
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child thus excessively governed, after 
much chafing and struggling, is quite 
likely, in very desperation, to burst the 
rivets that bind him to good behavior, 
and rush to the opposite extreme. 

The simpler the family machinery, the 
better. Itis the perfection of govern- 
ment when its subjects obey without 
knowing the strength of the hand that 
holds the scepter. The question who 
is to rule in the household is early set- 
tled. The little despot, Lord W20/-be- 
Will, can be brought to terms before a 
child is able to comprehend the simplest 
axiom. -An infant of six months may 
be taught obedience, not by logic, but 
by looks ; not by moral suasion, but by 
the significant weight of its mother’s 
finger. If, on the other hand, it gains 
its way by crying, it will be likely to do_ 
the same when older by teasing, and 
when a youth by arguing. Such upside- 
down government is worse than none. 

Nor is it enough to extort an appar- 
ent submission, which your absence 
may turn into downright rebellion. It 
is not obedience, if the thing command- 
ed be done in your presence merely, or 
done grudgingly after your child has had 
out its pouting-fit. And remember, that, 
to maintain the highest authority, your 
word must be inviolate. 

Decision is a great saving of friction. 
If a child asks permission to do some- 
thing, a hesitating answer, half-yielding 
and half-denying, is quite likely to put 
it into a paroxysm, while a decisive one 
quiets it. It is a comfort to know, that, 
the sooner a. child learns obedience to 
his parents, the greater the probability 
that he will early submit to his heavenly » 
Father. i 

A want of reverence, so strikingly 
characteristic of our young Americas, 
is something that the mother needs 
particularly to look after. 

“Come and see us when you can,” 
brusquely call out the children as they 
pass him who occupies the chief seat 
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in the synagogue, at the same time giv- 
ing him a familiar nod. The perfect 
unconsciousness of their own assump- 
tion would be amusing, were it not so 
serious an indication. And the worst 
of it is, you often see this disagreeable 
assurance, not to say pertness, in 
amiable, well-meaning children. It 
must, however, be charged in good 
measure to their training: they are not 
taught any better. 

In our times, family government 
often means the government of the par- 
ents by the children. This complete 
inversion of first principles is well illus- 
trated by a scene in “ Punch,” called 
“ The Tables Turned,” in which a nurse 
is just entering the drawing-room where 
a lady and her little girl are sitting. 
Addressing the former, the nurse in- 
quires, “ Did you ring, ma’am?” To 
whom the little girl replies, “No: Z 
rang. Take mamma away, please. 
She is very cross and disagreeable.” 

When children are allowed to patron- 
ize their parents according to the prev- 
alent fashion, itis but little of grace or 
graciousness that outsiders can expect 
to get from them. . 

Now, if the pastor’s children are so 
trained, that though, like a soda-foun- 
tain, they may often bubble over with 
animal spirits, they are yet examples of 
modesty, courtesy, and deference ‘to 
their elders, they will silently exert an 
elevating influence that is greatly 
needed. 

But, according to some, nothing very 
good is to be looked for from the par- 
sonage juveniles. The world must have 
its frequent fling at clerical children ; 
and, on hearing of some naughty deed 
perpetrated by any one of them, it. will, 
of course, exclaim, ‘“ Nothing better 
was to be expected. Ministers’ children, 
as everybody knows, are up to all sorts 
of mischief.” 

We, who are posted in such matters, 
however, could tell Madam Grundy, 
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that, while there may be an apparent 
truth in her accusation, it is yet, in its 
essence, a gross slander. Did these 
people, 'so readily believing ill, ever no- 
tice the bare-headed, bare-footed chil- 
dren who are out of doors with impuni- 
ty in all sorts of weather? Did they 
ever contrast with them other children, 
with whom the smallest such experi- 
ment would be followed with chills and 
fever, if not fatal disease ? 

But why can not one set of children 
be hardened as well as the other? 
“Because they are of a very different 
organization,” says Esculapius. Now, 
in this answer we find the key to many 
of those parsonage misdemeanors which 
are trumpeted so far and wide. 

It is frankly conceded, that, as a gen- 
eral thing, ministers’ children do zo¢ be- 
long to that virtuous set who never sow 
tares, and never tear their clothes; 
who never break dishes, and never 
break their bones ; who will sit primly 
in straight-backed chairs hour after 
hour, with hands folded and feet dan- 
gling, and without so much as venturing 
to wink. I remember the indignant 
look which flushed the face of a minis- 
ter’s wife when a row of these same im- 
peccables was pointed out to her high- 
flying little girls as a gracious model. 

“« They never want to leap down stairs, 
climb trees, walk fences, jump over 
stones, roll in the grass, and wade bare- 
footed through brooks, as yours do /— 
not they, indeed!” 

And why don’t they, good sir? Why 
is it that little Maggie, who can hardly 
tottle alone, must seize on mamma’s ab- 
sence to tip over the slop-pail, and go 
to scrubbing up the floor with papa’s 
freshly-ironed shirt? What makes 
Willie upset the inkstand on the best 
table-cloth, spoiling a book of fine Paris 
engravings ? And while the discomfited 
little mother is changing Eddy’s drip- 
ping trousers, in which he has been 
foraging after pond-lilies, why does that 
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witch of an Annie steal off so slyly ?— 
why but to slip into the study, and 
with her chubby fingers execute re- 
markable hieroglyphics all over papa’s 
just finished grand election sermon ? 

Why is all this, but that they are alive, 
wide-awake children, with not a drop 
of stagnant blood in their veins? Nor 
is this strange. Think of the father 
with his long student-life and perpetual 
brain-work! .Think of the mother with 
a constant strain on her nerves to keep 
the pot boiling while she looks after fa- 
ther and the children, the parsonage 
and the parish! Do you wonder that 
her darlings are often brimful of fun and 
oxygen ? 

And sometimes, from the feeling, 
perhaps, that these little ones are so 
many tiny candles, set on a hill, in the 
face of all the congregation, the paren- 
tal reins may be held a trifle tight, lead- 
ing to restive jerks and leaps as oppor- 
tunity offers. Head, heart, hands, and 
feet are often taxed to the utmost in 
controlling the animal spirits of these 
children, and in quelling those hot- 
headed impulses which drive them in 
every direction but the right one. 

Yet be not disheartened, anxious 
mother. Take home one consolation, 
— your darlings will never die of lazi- 
ness. Restrain them wisely; but, by all 
means, do not govern them too much. 
And be assured, that when they have 
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outgrown their days of mischief, with 
the blessing of the good Lord, you will 
have something out of them for which 
you may well be thankful. 

Yet remember that your work is not 
a light one... In an important sense, the 
education of your children is very much 
in your hands. Their consciences are 
to be trained, not by formal lectures or 
didactic rules, but by a thousand in- 
fluences gentle as the distilling dew. 
It is not enough to store their memory 
with good principles. You need “to 
bind them about their neck, to write 
them on the table of their heart.” You 
may as, well expect a stream to be 
always flowing when fed by no gushing 
fountain, as to look for good deeds 
where there are no vital principles. 

This cultivation, however, is not a 
hot-bed process, but a work of time 
and patience. We should not look for 
the golden harvest instantly to follow 
the seed-time. There must be the 
watching, the nurturing, of weeks and 
months. There must be the dews and 
the sunshine to foster the growth of this 
heaven-planted seed. As in a painting, 
so in the character, there must be an 
almost infinite series of touches and 
delicate retouches before the work is 
completed. But richly will Heaven re- 
ward the untiring vigils and labors of 
the loving, faithful mother. 
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ABROAD; OR, LILIAN’S NEW SCHOOL. 


BY MRS. H. E. BROWN, 


LILIAN TO HER FRIENDS. 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


My DEAR Emma, — Oh, if you were 
only here with me this moment to see 
what I see, and to enjoy with me this 
queer, old-fashioned, but grand, splendid 
city of Venice! Then I shouldn’t have 
to take the trouble to describe it all on 
paper ; for it is so hard to make another 
understand, by a letter, such strange and 
wonderful things. I like Venice: it is 
— I don’t know what to say — romantic, 
fascinating here. It is a city in the water, 
a city of marble palaces; and there is 
> stillness about it which you can hardly 
understand. 

The people here are very proud of 
their city. They call it the “ Bride of 
the Sea.” Yesterday we went into a 
grand picture-gallery, where we saw a 
large painting representing the marriage 
of Venice to the sea; and Mr. Merry- 
weather, who was with us, explained it 
tome. He said that Venice was former- 
ly a republic, a kingdom in itself, and 
was governed bya ruler called the doge. 
They had a great many ships, and did 
a great deal of business on the seas ; 
and they felt that they had dominion 
over the whole Adriatic. So, for more 
than six hundred years, it was the cus- 
tom for the doge, on a certain day 
each year, to go out in a vessel, which 
they kept for the purpose, and, with a 
great deal of ceremony and parade, drop 


a bridal ring into the water, saying, 
Sa“ 


“We thus marry thee, O Sea! in sign 
of our true and perpetual dominion.” 
They used to go for this purpose to the 
Lido, which is the seashore of the Adri- 
atic, beyond the lagoon where the city 
is built. So they call their city the Bride 
of the Sea. Isn’t it a funny idea? 
Yesterday we went into the ducal 
palace, which was the home of the 
doges. It is a magnificent building in- 
side and out. It is built of red and 
white marble, beautifully carved and 
polished. We went through a grand en- 
trance into the court-yard, where are — 
the only wells in Venice —two wells, 
which furnish the whole city with water. 
The water-carriers, men and women, are 
coming and going hereall the time. They 
are dressed very fancifully, and carry 
two pails at a time, hanging from a pole 
which is slung across their shoulders. 
They carry this water to every house, 


and empty it into large marble jars ;. and 


in the narrow streets are shallow marble 
basins with water for the dogsand chick- 
Oy 

Then we went up what is called the 
Giant’s Staircase, which is so called from 
two immense statues of Mars and Nep- 
tune which stand at the head of it. 
Oh! I can not make you think how im- 
mensely large the statues are here, and 
how abundant. There is statuary every- 
where, everywhere. In the palace are 
multitudes of splendid rooms, and a 
large library, which contains sixty-five 
thousand volumes and five thousand 
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manuscripts. But the funniest thing 
of all we saw there was an immense 
globe, three hundred years old; and 
there was nothing of all our great Amer- 
ica there but just the outlines of Flori- 
da and of California. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Dalmedico, friends of 
ours, and Estella their little girl, were 
with us ; and when father wanted to go 
over the famous Bridge of Sighs into 
the prison, which is the next building, 
they were not willing to go. Mr. Dal- 
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medico said it would frighten the chil- 
dren. Father said, ‘‘ Pooh, pooh! non- 
sense! my little girl is not afraid to go 
anywhere with her father and mother.” 
But Mr. Dalmedico insisted upon it that 
it was improper to take children into 
such dark, gloomy places, lest it should 
leave a bad impression on them for life : 
so we had to give it up. But we went 
the next day by ourselves. The Bridge 
of Sighs is a short bridge that leads from 
the Ducal Palace to the prison; and the 
reason it has that name is, that the pris- 
VOL, Ill. 40 


oners used to go over it to be shut up 
in these dreadful dungeons, and they 
knew that they would never, never re- 
turn again. Oh! how sad they must 
have felt we can hardly think. O Em- 


.ma! when I try sometimes to think 


of the suffering and. trouble that people 
have had in this part of the world be- 
cause they happened to think differently 
from their kings and rulers, and for 
their religion too, it makes my head and 
heart ache so; and I feel thankful that 
I live where people can think and act 
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just as they. please, if only they try to 
do right. I wouldn’t live here for any 
thing. 

Last Sunday, I had just seated my- 
self after breakfast to learn my Sunday 
lesson, when I saw a nice gondola, with 
two gondoliers dressed in scarlet livery, 
stop before our hotel; and a gentleman 
got out, and ran up the steps. Present- 
ly he knocked at our door ; and who do 
you think it was? It was a gentleman 
who had met father, and who belonged 
to the society of bead manufacturers 
here ; and he had come to bring mother 
and me some presents, and to invite us 
to come to their manufactory to see the 
beads made. You know, Venice is the 
place where almost all — not all — but 
almost all the beads used in the whole 
_ world are made. They have the pecu- 
liar kind of earth here which is required 
to make them; and beads have been 
made here for nearly two thousand years. 
But only think of his coming Sunday ! 
Why, the people here have no idea at 
all of what the Sabbath is for. They 
make it a regular holiday. But we keep 
our Sundays. We have little meetings 
at home, and read and study the Bible 
and other good books which we brought 
with us. Dear me! I don’t know what 
we should do if we hadn’t brought a 
stock ; for there is no such thing as a 
good book to be bought here for love or 
money. Father did find two or three 
little paper-covered story-books, trans- 
lated into English, the other day; but 
we can not find any thing more exten- 
sive. 

We went to a monastery last week, 
and I was very much interested in going 
over it. A very handsome monk waited 
upon us. This monastery is on the 
Island of San Lazaro. A solid wall is 
built all around it, and incloses the build- 
ings and a large and beautiful garden. 
They gave us a most lovely bouquet of 
fresh flowers from it, — roses, camellias, 
salvias, and all kinds of bright and fra- 
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grant flowers. They have a printing- 
office in the convent, where they print 
books in thirty different languages. 
There were many curious things in the 
museum. Our handsome guide was 
very attentive and polite, and gave me 
some little crumbs of queer-looking stuff, 
like manna, which, he said, was an ex- 
traordinary rain that fell in Armenia 
twenty years ago, at a time of great 
scarcity of food, and that the people 
made it into bread, and ate it. 1 shall 
keep it to remember him by; but I don’t 
believe his story. 

Oh, dear! I am so tired now, I can’t 
write another word. You mustn’t think 
I have written all this at once. No, in- 
deed! I have had ever so many pulls 
at it,as father says. I write a little 
every day; and many a little, you see, 
makes a good deal; but I want to an- 
swer Miss Hamilton’s letter: so I will 
wind yours up by saying good-by. 


So just here we may as well let you 
have Lilian’s letter to her Sunday-school 
teacher, in which she tries to answer 
several questions Miss Hamilton has 
proposed : — 

My DEAR FRIEND AND TEACHER, — 
I will try to answer your questions in 
order. You ask first how I like my new 
school. 

I like it very much. I am very, very 
happy ; and I can’t help thinking some- 
times that God has been very good to 
me in letting me have such a great pleas- 
ure, because I am sure I shall learna 
great deal in seeing all these new places 
and beautiful things, and I shall never 
be done enjoying the thought of them 
when I get home. 

You ask me, secondly, how I like my 
new teachers. You mean my eyes and 
ears, I know ; but I must say that I hardly 
think it right to call them teachers. They 
are only assistants, and father and moth- 
er are the real teachers; for, if they 
were not with me to point out and ex- 
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plain as we go along, I am afraid I 
should not learn a great deal. 

Youask me, in the third place, if I have 
noticed any passages in the Bible which 
I had not thought about before. Yes, 
indeed, Miss Hamilton; a great many. 
I never knew what it meant by praying 
in the corners of the streets before. 
But here they have, at a great many 
corners, a figure of the Virgin Mary 
and the holy child Jesus ; and the people 
stop before them, and make a sort of 
courtesy, and mutter a little prayer. I 
don’t. think such prayers can please 
God. 

Two or three times, when we have 
been out walking, we have seen a little 
dead baby in a glass case carried along 
the sidewalk by the mother. She holds 
out her hands to get money to pay the 
priest for praying the dear little child’s 
soul out of purgatory. That has made 
me think of Jesus’ words, “Suffer the 
little children to come unto me,” and I 
wish there was some one to tell these 
poor 4gnorant people that their dear 
babies, when they die, are taken right 
up to the dear Saviour in heaven. 

And you know, last winter, when we 
had for our Sunday-school lesson the 
curses which Moses told the children of 
Israel should come upon them for dis- 
obedience, that you tried to explain that 
verse where it says they should be “a 
proverb and a byword among all na- 
tions.” You told us that the Jews had 
been scattered among all nations, and 
that they were some of them rich and 
learned, but that everywhere they were 
despised. I never understood that till 
Icame here. There is asociety of busi- 
ness people here that father is ac- 
quainted with, and they want to give us 
a dinner; so Mr. Merryweather, our 
English friend, tells us: but they can’t, 
because some of them are Jews ; and the 
rest, who are Roman Catholics, would 
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no more eat with a Jew than with a dog. 
And yet these Jews are very refined, 
wealthy. and intelligent people. We 
have seen and heard a great deal about 
the treatment of the Jews in other cities 
since we have been here. But mother 
says she can’t help having a feeling of 
love for them. She says it is not so 
much pity that they are treated with con- 
tempt; for she knows it is a just punish- 
ment for their disobedience to God’s 
laws. But she remembers that they are 
God’s chosen people; that he has 
wrought so many miracles for them, and 
done so many remarkable things to show 
his great love and kindness toward them, 
and that Jesus Christ our dear Saviour 
was one of them. We should have had 
no Bible but for them, she says: so that 
our greatest blessings we owe to the 
Jews ; and, instead of despising them, 
we ought to feel grateful and kindly to- 
ward them. She says, too, that their 
history is the very best proof that the 
Bible is true ; because all its prophecies 
about this people have been fulfilled so 
precisely. I am sure I shall read and 
understand what the Bible says about 
the Jews a great deal better now than I 
ever did before. Estella Dalmedico— 
my little playmate, though we can not 
talk together—has a rabbi come to 
teach her every day. She studies the 
Old Testament in Hebrew with him. 
And, oh! Miss Hamilton, I have 
learned so much about the Roman-Cath- 
olicreligion! 1 can not write it all; but, 
when 1 come home, | will tell you and 
the girls allabout it. Oh! Iam so glad 
I was not born here, but that I am a 
Protestant and a Christian child, in 
America, the freest and best country in 
the whole world. Please give my love 
to the girls, and accept much for your- 
self. 
From your absent scholar, 
LILIAN ROLFE, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE LITTLE BLACK BOOK. 


- AND now let us again turn over the 
leaves of the little black book in which 
Lilian so diligently and perseveringly 
told the story of her adventures day by 
day, and see where else she went, and 
what else she saw, in this wonderful city. 
We will cull here and there a para- 
graph. 


This is the week of the Carnival. The 
Carnival is a festival kept in Roman- 
Catholic countries the week before Lent. 
Father has explained it tome. He says 
it is a season of feasting and gayety, 
which the people keep as if to prepare 
themselves for the forty days of Lent, 
when they fast, and abstain from all kinds 
of amusements. The name comes from 
two Latin words, carnz vale, or “ farewell 
to meat.” This feast has always been 
celebrated with a great deal of parade in 
Venice until lately ; but now itis heldin 
check by the Austrians, who are afraid 
the people, under the show of their fun 
and masks, will get up a revolution: for 
it is the custom to go about the streets 
masked and disguised; and so wicked 
people would have a chance to do as 
much mischief as they chose without 
being found out. 
amused with the sights last night in the 
great square. Mr. and Mrs. Dalmedico 
went with us to explain what we saw. 
Being Jews, of course they took no part 
in it. We stood on the covered arcade, 
and watched the throngs of people mov- 
ing up and down, dressed in every sort 
of costume, with the queerest ornaments. 
It seems as if some of them must have 
made their dress a year’s study, it was so 
odd. Two grim friars in hair-cloth 
robes and skull-caps went past us, look- 
ing asstern and gloomy as death’s-heads ; 
and right next were two persons dressed 
in paper clothes and tinsel ornaments, 
in ridicule of the Paris fashions. Then 
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came little children with baskets of flow- 
ers, scattering them all along their way. 
Oh! I never saw such quantities of flow- 
ers as I have seen in Venice this week. 
Then would come along some young men 
with confectionery, done up in the pret- 
tiest and most fanciful.shapes, throwing 
them about as if they cost nothing; af- 
ter these, persons making believe they 
were very old, lame, blind, and deaf, 
doing the strangest things, that set us 
laughing till we hardly knew what to do. 
Oh, it was allsodroll! By and by, some- 
body came up to us with the funniest 
bow and flourish ; and with the words, 
mea carissima, he dropped a beautiful 
box of bon-bons at my feet. He meant 
it forme; and I guess I knew who it 
was. Then somebody else in a comical 
mask came up, and offered his hand to 
mother: she hadn’t the least idea who it 
was, but thought, of course, it was a 
friend; and so she shook hands with him 
quite graciously. Mr. Dalmedico said 
it wouldn’t have been safe once to have 
done so. In old times, a person who 
had a grudge against another would put 
on a ring —a seal ring — with a spring in 
it, which the slightest pressure would 
open, when a little poisoned dart would 
come out, which would cause certain 
death to anybody that was pricked with 
it. Then he would come out masked ; 
and when he saw, or thought he saw, his 
enemy, he would hold out his hand in a 
friendly way, and give him a good warm 
grip, which would just be the death of 
him. Italmost made mother tremble as 
he told us about it, and of some dread- 
ful things of that kind that had really 
taken place under the cover of all this 
fun; but he said it was not so now. 
The heart had been taken out of the peo- 
ple, and they only tried to amuse them- 
selves a little now-a-days in the carnival- 
time. Mother had a splendid bouquet 
given to her; and Mr. Dalmedico said 
that formerly there was the same danger 
in receiving flowers as in shaking hands, 
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for that sometimes the flowers would be 
poisoned. That grand masquerade was 
all very strange and very amusing to us ; 
but mother said it set her to thinking. It 
seemed to her as if our life was one long 
masked procession. People and events 
all seemed disguised. Our greatest 
pleasures often prove treacherous, 
and our trials prove our greatest: bless- 
ings. Those who seem friendly de- 
ceive us, and those who are the plainest 
and humblest in appearance are some- 
times the very noblest and wisest. 
Mother gets a moral out of every thing. 
And father said he could mention anoth- 
er case of disguise, —that Jesus, who 
was true God, came down from heaven, 
and took upon himself the form of a 
man, and walked among men, that 
he might save sinners from eternal 
death. We talked these things over in 
our own room after the Dalmedicos had 
gone, while mother was arranging her 
flowers ; for, besides that one beautiful 
bunch, she got handfuls and handfuls 
more. And I got candies and sweet- 
meats enough, father says, to last a year. 
I sha’n’t very soon forget the Carnival of 
“Venice. 


We have been to-day to the Church 
del Frari, the oldest church in Venice. 
All the curious things about it I can not 
tell. It was piercedin three places by 
cannon-balls thrown by the Austrians 
into the city in 1849. Here are the most 
magnificent monuments in all Venice, 
mostly of the old doges. One is sup- 
ported by giant figures of negroes in 
black marble, dressed in white marble. 
Another is fifty feet wide and seventy 
high ; that is, a great deal larger than an 
ordinary house. It is six stories high, 
and has nineteen whole-length figures 
larger than life aboutit. Here are mon- 
uments of Titian, of Titian’s teacher, 
and of his teacher’s teacher. The mon- 
ument of Canova is here too. This 
and Titian’s are the most beautiful 
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works, we all think, that we have seen 
yet. Titian, father says, was one of the 
greatest painters, and Canova one of 
the greatest sculptors, that ever lived ; 
and it is fitting that they should have 
beautiful monuments. And they are 
beautiful indeed. They are very large, 
and there is a great deal of splendid 
work upon them; and the whiteness of 
the marble looks strangely in this old 
church, dark with age, and where the 
other monuments are mostly black. 
Canova’s was one which he designed for 
an Austrian princess: but he died before 
it was quite finished; and the whole of 
Europe said it ought to be his, and con- 
tributed money to its erection. I be- 
lieve it was also built for this princess 
in Vienna. Itrepresents a tomb on the 
steps of which his tools are laid, encir- 
cled by a wreath. There are five large 
Statues in the group of mourners, some 
larger than life. Two figures that rep- 
resent Art and Genius are the chief 
mourners ; and the great winged lion of 
St. Mark presides over the whole. Ti- 
tian’s is right opposite, and about the 
same size, but has nine statues, and bass- 
reliefs of his first and last pictures, and of 
several others of the finest of his pieces. 
These are great monuments to great 
men. I wonder if they are any happier 
now, though, for these grand tombs. I 
was thinking of that as I looked at these 
beautiful works of art; and father asked 
me what I was thinking about, and I 
told him. He said the best monument 
any one could have was the record of a 
noble, good life; and repeated those 
verses, “The memory of the just is 
blessed ;” and, “Blessed are the dead 
who die in the Lord; for they rest from 
their labors, and their works do follow 
them.” 

Monday we went to Murano, the island 
where they make the beads ; for this is 
one of the principal manufactures of 
Venice. We went into the dingy work- 
shops, where the great clay pots were in 
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the furnaces full of melted lava; saw 
the men in the long sheds like ropewalks 
draw out the fine tubes, some of them 
very fine indeed, which were to be cut 
into beads ; then into the rooms where 
these tubes, or the bead-cane as it is 
called, is cut into tiny pieces ; then into 
the different shops where they are pol- 
ished and strung. Oh, how much work 
there is about a little bead ! —the little 
things we use at home so freely, and 
spill, and throw around, and lose. Now 
I have seen where they are made, and 
how, and by whom, I am sure I shall 
think a great deal more of them. I don’t 
know when I have pitied any persons so 
much as the poor girls that string them. 
Some, yes, a great many, have grown 
blind doing it. It is a real curiosity to 
see them at work. They sit beside a 
great tub of beads all of onecolor. The 
beads are strung on a fine grass ; and of 
course, for the smallest size, this must 
be as fine as a hair. They are to be 
put into bunches of forty, eighty, or one 
hundred and twenty strings : and it puz- 
zled me to think how they could do it; 
but there is nothing like seeing. They 
have long, fine needles, which they thread 
with this fine grass-thread, — oh! it is 
this that kills their poor eyes, —and they 
have as many needles threaded at once 
as they want strings in the bunch. They 
hold these all together; and they look 
funny enough, the fine points sticking 
out in all directions. Then they dip 
them into the tub of beads, and slip all 
they catch down on the thread; and so 
they keep dipping till the threads are 
full enough, when they fasten them, and 
begin to form another bunch. It is pret- 
ty tedious work, and the girls don’t earn 
more than four cents a day. Father 
says, though, that four cents here is good 
wages, because every thing is so cheap 
here. With us, we should not think it 
any thing. 

Then we wentinto a place where they 
make some pretty figured beads of quite 
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a large size, which they call lamp-beads, 
because they are figured by means of a 
spirit-lamp, and have to be made every 
one separately. They made some very 
handsome ones for me while I was there. 
They have thousands of patterns, and 
some are really beautiful. They make 
them for the trade of the whole. world ; 
and each part of the world has its own 
particular style. The African beads, for 
instance, are just as unlike the East-In- 
dian as they can be ; and the sorts made 
for Europe and for the Indians of our 
own country are still different. I had 
no idea before that such a trade is car- 
ried on all over the world in beads, — 
those little things which we have always 
thought were only fit for children to play 
with. 

Yesterday we went to Mr. Merry- 
weather’s on a visit. Our way was all 
zigzag, through five or six short, narrow 
alleys, with nothing but brick and stone 
walls on either side. There are no open, 
inviting front-doors to the dwellings 
here ; but you have to enter them by 
heavy, high gates, which open into a lit- 
tle yard or garden. Once in a while this 
court-yard is open, so that we can see 
the shrubbery and flowers. We passed 
one such on our way to Mr. Merry- 
weather’s. It had two tall camellia- 
bushes, one on each side of the walk 
that led to the house-door; and they 
were in full bloom. The flowers on 
one were crimson, and on the other they 
were variegated ; and there were hun- 
dreds in bud and blossom. Oh, what 
a splendid sight it was! A camellia at 
home is a rarity ; but here they grow as 
plenty as our roses. Well, when we 
got to the house, the gate was closed, 
and looked so prison-like, that it seemed 
as if we could never get in, or, if we 
did, that we should never get out. There 
was a little black knocker on this gate, 
way up high above my head. Father 
raised it, and let it fall once ; and, lo! all 
suddenly the gate opened, and we walked 
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in. The first thing I did was to look 
round to see who had opened the door 
for us; but no one was there, and it 
seemed to have been done without 
hands. Father showed me how. There 
was a rope arranged on pulleys from the 
gate-latch to the house ; and, when the 
servant hears the knocker, she gives 
this string a pull, and so saves herself 
the trouble of a long walk. 

The house where they live is a dark 
old place, and all cut up into small rooms. 
The pleasantest one is the nursery, 
where we found Madame Hepsy and the 
two children; and it was the most like 
home to mother and me of any place we 
had been in since we left the dear old 
house in P. Street. It had a natural- 
looking stove in it, in which there was 
fire enough to warm the room comforta- 
bly; and the children’s toys were scat- 
tered around in delightful confusion. I 
had an hour of good play with the little 
darlings, and then their mother said it 
was time for them to go to bed. They 
were to have their supper and go to bed 
before we dined. Madame Hepsy told 
us how she managed them from day to 
day. When they wake in the morning, 
the nurse washes and dresses them, and 
gives them what they call here corn- 
soup, or what we should call Indian-meal 
gruel. Their mother, of course, does 
not getup whenthey do. About twelve, 
they have for their dinner some meat- 
soup and vegetables, and at night have 
black tea and biscuit. Itis a great deal 
more sensible way of treating children 
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than Madame Dalmedico’s. Her little 
boy, twenty months old, sleeps in a crib 
beside her bed; and in the morning be 
gets into her bed, and takes his coffee 
and biscuit with her. We should think 
this a great way of treating children. 

Well, after Georgio and Julietta had 
eaten their supper, which was brought 
to them in the nursery, they were un- 
dressed ; and what was my astonish- 
ment when Madame Hepsy drew off 
from that tiniest of all tiny little forms 
a pair of corsets! Oh, dear! Then 
the children said their prayers in Eng- 
lish. They talk in the family in Italian : 
when they are alone with their mother, 
they talk in French; but she teaches 
them their prayers in English. So the 
little creatures are learning three lan- 
guages at the same time ; but it seemed 
to me as if they ought to be taught to 
pray in their native tongue. I am afraid 
they will only learn to say prayers, and 
not to pray. 

We enjoyed our visit here very much. 
Mr. Merryweather showed us all over 
the house, and then took us into his 
library, and made us a present of a fine 
old painting that once hung on the walls 
of the Palace Foscari, one of the oldest 
and most celebrated palaces here. The 
picture was painted three hundred years 
ago by a pupil of Titian. 


We might make other interesting se- 
lections from this famous journal ; but we 
are fearful of making our chapters too 
many and too long. 
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“HERE, Tom,” cried Mrs. Osborn, as 
she tucked the white napkin carefully 
into the basket, ‘just run up street, and 
carry these fish to Miss Roxy. Be quick, 
now, so that she can have them in time 
for dinner.” 

Tom made a wry face, groaned, and 
said, in a half-grumbling, half-merry tone, 
“T’d rather take a flogging, any day, 
than goupthere. Miss Roxy isso cross, 
she’s enough to take a fellow’s head off.” 

“Hold on, Tom!” said his father, a 
stout, red-faced man, who was sitting in 
his comfortable arm-chair by the fire, 
as, after one more long whiff, he took his 
pipe from his mouth, and puffed out 
wreath after wreath of fragrant smoke. 
“Why in the world, Betsey, do you send 


any thing to that old vixen? I tell you, 
the boy sha’n’t go!” And the old sea- 
captain tried to look sternly at his buxom, 
cheery, bright-faced little wife. 

“Poor old Miss Roxy!” said Mrs. 
Osborn compassionately. ‘You forget 
how forlorn she is. She hasn’t got a 
pleasant home like mine, and such dear 
children, and such a kind: husband.” 

There was a peculiarly winsome sweet- 
ness in the way in which the cunning 
woman emphasized the word “kind,” 
which evidently upset the opposing will 
of her husband; for his honest face re- 
laxed into a smile, and he seemed pre- 
paring to yield the point, when the 
door flew open, and a young girl, with a 
mild, pleasant face, came in, her cheeks 
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glowing with her rapid walk in the cold. 
Her quick eye seemed to take in the 
whole thing at a glance; for these mis- 
sions to Miss Roxy were very common 
and trying events in Tom’s experience: 
and to his great joy she interposed, “ Let 
me go, mother! I’ve been wanting to 
go to see Miss Roxy.” 

“Nonsense!” said Mr. Osborn: 
“through all this cold wind ?” , 

““T wish you would, dear,” said her 
mother. “Here is the basket; and re- 
member” — Here her voice sank intoa 
long-continued whisper. Hetty listened 
attentively, nodded knowingly, caught 
up the basket with a happy smile, and 
went away. 

Capt. Osborn got up from his chair, 
walked to the window, and looked long 
and earnestly after the light little figure 
as it tripped through the narrow, damp, 
dark street. ‘“ There’s a girl for you, 
Tom!” he exclaimed at last. “ There’s 
nothing in the world that child wouldn’t 
do for somebody else. Now, I’d as soon 
put my head into a lion’s den as go to 
see Miss Roxy.” 

“ Hetty used to hate to as bad as any- 
body,” said Tom. 

“ Yes,” replied his father meditatively. 
“There’s a great change in Hetty. 
She’s a great deal more willing than she 
was.” 

“ That’s so,” responded Tom. “She 
stands my plaguing twice as well as she 
used to.” 

“T really believe,” said the old captain 
with a tremulous tone, ‘that child Aas 
experienced religion.” Then, for along 
time, he sat looking dreamily into the fire, 
without a word. His mind wandered 
back to the past, — to the time when he 
was young like Hetty, and had longed 
and hoped for a better life; and he re- 
membered bitterly how the bright prom- 
ise of those days faded, how the world 
crowded in and heaven was crowded out, 
and every day brought busier and graver 
cares, until now he was an old man, life 
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nearly through, and nothing done to 
make ready for the future. Could it be 
that his quiet, gentle little daughter was 
really braver and stronger in some re- 
spects than he ? 

Meanwhile, as Hetty went on her way 
with a quick step, her thoughts were 
very busy. Had she not been praying 
that God would make her a blessing and 
comfort to every one about her? Per- 
haps he would help her to cheer and 
help Miss Roxy. It didn’t seem very 
likely, hardly possible, to do her any 
good. “But who knows?” thought 


‘Hetty. “ God can do any thing, and per- 


haps he will do this through me. I will 
try. O my God, my dear Father, help me!” 

The way to Miss Roxy’s was up a 
dark, narrow flight of stairs, and through 
a dark entry, ending at her door. 
Hetty’s quick tap was answered by a 
gruff “Come in!” 

It was not a very attractive room. 
The only window opened out upon a con- 
fusion of old sheds and stables, dreary 
and dingy enough; but beyond them, in 
the distance, stretched the blue ocean, 
whose changing lights, and sparkling rip- 
ple, and white sails glancing here and 
there, were a perpetual delight to Hetty. 
A bed with a tidy patchwork quilt stood 
in one corner, an old chest of drawers in 
another ; and these, with a shabby wash- 
stand, an old table, and a few chairs, were 
all the furniture, except a high-backed, 
wooden rocking-chair beside the fire- 
place, in which sat Miss Roxy. 

Poor Miss Roxy was old, and so was 
every thing about her. She was a dreary- 
looking object ; but it was not the thin, 
gray hair, the sallow, wrinkled face, the 
shriveled, bony hands, or the rusty, old- 
fashioned dress, that made Miss Roxy so 
repulsive. All these have often been 
the shrine of a loving and beloved and 
most attractive spirit. It was the weary 
look of discontent and vexation, and the 
sharp glance of the sunken eyes, from 
which Hetty involuntarily recoiled. 


your dinner for you, 
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*Good-morning, Miss Roxy!” she 
said cheerfully. “See! I’ve brought you 
some nice fish just out of the water!” 

“Humph!” said Miss Roxy, “one 
never gets any thing else here. Folks 
are always sending fish, and” —as she 
opened the basket — “never a scrap of 
pork to fry itin. How do they expecta 
poor old thing like me to get pork, I 
wonder?” 

Hetty’s quick hands had already taken 
down a dish from a little shelf over the 
fireplace ; and, as she took out the shin- 
ing beauties one by one from the bas- 


ket, a great slice of fair, rosy, juicy pork 


appeared at the bottom. 

“You see, Miss Roxy, mother remem- 
bered what you wanted.” 

Miss Roxy’s severe expression was 
unchanged. “Who wants fried fish 
without potatoes?” she grumbled. 
“Here are ee said Hetty; “real 
nice ones too.” 

“It?s more plague frying any ate 
than it’s worth,” said Miss Roxy. “It 
spoils one’s victuals to cook them your- 
Selie 

Hetty hesitated. Her eye spied a 
frying-pan in a dark corner, and she was 
relieved. It never answered toask Miss 
Roxy where things were. “ Let me cook 
Miss Roxy. I 
should love to, and I can fry fish yor 
didly.” — 

““ Young folks nowadays can’t ay any 
thing well,” said Miss Roxy; but there 
was acquiescence in her tone. 

It took Hetty but a few minutes to kin- 
dle up the dim fire, and have the frying- 
pan bubbling and hissing with the boil- 
ing fat. Her practiced fingers knew ex- 
actly the right moment to drop in the 
fish, one by one, in their yellow coats of 
Indian meal, and to turn them deftly and 
quickly, shading her face with one hand, 
and dexterously keeping her tidy calico 
out of the reach of fire or fat as she 
did so. As the savory odors filled the 
room, Miss Roxy’s grim features relaxed 


a little; and though as she bustled about, 
setting out her small table with its soli- 
tary plate and knife and fork and scanty 
furniture, she grumbled now and then 
about Hetty’s movements, it was in a 
milder and more amiable tone. And 
when the fish, crisp and delicately brown, 
smoked before her on the hot platter, 
flanked by a dish of as crisp and brown 
potatoes, with a plate of Mrs. Osborn’s 
light, fresh bread, and a fragrant cup of 
tea, a smile absolutely ventured out upon 
the poor old, wasted face. It was re- 
ward enough for Hetty. 

She had brought her needle-book ; and, 
while Miss Roxy ate her dinner, she bus- 
ied herself in taking a stitch here and 
there for her. For the poor old fingers 
were stiffened and cramped by rheuma- 
tism, and worked but slowly and feebly 
now. Then, when the little meal was 
ended, she washed and wiped and put 
away every thing as nicely and quickly 
as Miss Roxy herself could have done 
in her palmiest days. 

Miss Roxy had settled herself in her 
arm-chair again, and the old sour look 
was creeping back over her withered face. 
As Hetty looked at her, an inexpressi- 
bly tender pity stole into her heart. How 
forlorn and desolate she seemed! Who 
was there to love her? How almost 
every one disliked and shunned her! 
Poor Miss Roxy! It was a strange but 
quick impulse. Hetty stole softly up to 
her side, put her arm around her neck, 
and kissed her, as she said, “ You must 
let se love you, Miss Roxy.” 

Miss Roxy started, her face twitched 
convulsively, and her eyes moistened. 
“ Jt’s many a day since any one said that 
to me,” she said huskily. “I know I’m 
a crabbed old thing, Hetty; but hard 
lives make hard folks.” 

“Has your life been so hard, then?” 
said Hetty in a sympathizing tone. ° 
“Tell me about it. Do.” 

Miss Roxy hesitated. Should she, 
whose life had outrun the remembrance 
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of most of those about her, revive the 
memories of those early days, and tell 
the bitter secrets of her history to this 
young girl to gratify an idle curiosity ? 

But it was not curiosity, it was sym- 
pathy and pity and love, which shone 
out of the clear, frank eyes which looked 
down in her face. 

“T will, child,” she said, clearing her 
throat, and wiping her eyes with her old 
red handkerchief; and Hetty nestled 
down on the floor beside her, and took 
the cold, thin hands in hers. 

It was a dreary story, like how many 
others that are unwritten and unknown ! 
Years ago, she was a fresh young thing, 
full of hope and sunshine, with a warm, 
loving heart, which had been sought and 
won by a young sailor, who seemed all 
she could desire. He went to sea, and 
then came years of trouble and sickness ; 
and the pretty Roxana grew faded and 
wan and hopeless, as month after month 
passed away without any news of the 
absent one. Her father died, her moth- 
er became insane ; and at her death, af- 
ter two or three years of misery and 
anxiety and terror, Roxana was left, a 
worn-out, broken-down invalid, to “come 
upon the town.” 

Then the young sailor suddenly re- 
turned. But the pale, wasted pauper was 
a different thing from the blooming girl 
he left behind him; and the bright-eyed, 
sunny-hearted maidens who had grown 
up in his absence were more winsome 
now; and the proud Roxana’s sinking 
heart relinquished its claim without a 
word of complaint. That was long ago. 
His wife had been a widow for years, 
and his name was almost forgotten. 
And through all these years of poverty 
and desolation, withouta gleam of heay- 
enly comfort, poor Roxana had mourned 
and brooded over her troubles, until 
every thing seemed utterly dark and 
hopeless, and her distrust and suspicion 
and irritability had alienated almost 
every friend. 
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Hetty was young, and. knew little of 
set phrases or hackneyed consolations ; 
but Miss Roxy’s story touched her 
heart, and tears of tender pity rolled 
down her cheeks. Oh, what a balm to 
that poor old heart were those tears! 
The dim old eyes grew dimmer with un- 
wonted emotions, and slowly a great 
tear trickled down the withered face. 
Hetty did not know what comforting 
words to say: so, in the simplicity of her 
heart, she patted the poor old hands, and 
said, “ Don’t cry, Miss Roxy! I will 
love you, and God will love you if you 
trust him; and he can comfort you. I 
used to feel lonesome once, even with 
father and mother and the boys. Some- 
how, there was an empty place in my 
heart, and a longing for something bet- 
ter ; and I’ve found it now since’ — Het- 
ty hesitated — “since I think our Sa- 
viour has become my friend. O Miss. 
Roxy ! that makes all the difference. I 
think if you loved him you would be 
happy.” — “ Child, help me !— show me 
how,” faltered Miss Roxy feebly. And 
so Hetty told her how the light of God’s 
love entered her own heart; and poor 
Miss Roxy listened with many a sigh, 
and yet with a new gleam of hope in her 
face. Those loving words, those pity- 
ing tears, had opened a new world to 
her. 

“T must be going !” exclaimed Hetty, 
suddenly looking up at the sun, which 
had already begun its descent. ‘ Moth- 
er will wonder what has become of me ;”’ 
and, gathering up her things, she pre- 
pared to go. “ Whata lovely view !” she 
cried, as her eye caught a glimpse of 
the ocean. 

“J don’t see any thing lovely in those 
nasty stables,” said Miss Roxy con- 
temptuously, involuntarily taking up her 
old strain. 

“ But beyond and above all is so 
bright and beautiful!” said Hetty. It is 
nicest to see the pleasant things, I think, 
and not to mind what’s disagreeable.” 
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“ That’s easier said than done,” said 
Miss. Roxy rather gruffly, — “easy 
enough for you, child, but not for an old 
woman like me.” 

But, as the sound of Hetty’s steps 
died away in the distance, Miss Roxy’s 
thoughts lingered on her words. Were 
they all ¢vwe 2 and was there yet joy and 
comfort open to er? A gleam of light 
seemed to have penetrated her dark- 
ness. Her life, as she looked back upon 
it, seemed different in her eyes. She 
was not sure that she had not made 
great mistakes ; that she had not shut 
herself away from. the help she most 
needed. She was a forlorn, desolate, 
helpless old woman now. Could there 
bea friend for her? Could the great, 
holy, glorious God, whom she had for- 
gotten so long, still pity Zev, still be will- 
ing to love her ? 

Miss Roxy had new thoughts and 
hopes and feelings that night. That 
young girl’s tender pity and love had 
stirred her heart ; and, as the reflection 
in the water, she had seemed to catch a 
glimpse in it of a greater, an infinite 
Friend, who could be all in all to her. 

It was a joy to Hetty now to run in 
often to see Miss Roxy. To be sure, 
she was often gruff and irritable, and 
complaining still; but there seemed to 
be new relations established between 
them. Gradually it became a habit for 
Hetty to read a chapter in the Bible to 
Miss Roxy at the end of every visit. 
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After a while, this seemed to be Miss 
Roxy’s chief pleasure. The heavenly 
words seemed “like cold water to a 
thirsty soul,” and far sweeter from the 
fact that they fell from loving lips ; for, 
next to God’s precious love, what is so 
sweet, so helpful, to a weary soul, as hu- 
man affection and sympathy ? 

Months passed away, and Miss Roxy 
grew more and more feeble. Many no- 
ticed an unwonted gentleness coming 
over her, a disposition to be pleased, 
an unexpected gratitude. As Hetty was 
doing some kind little office for her one 
day, she suddenly took her hand, and, 
folding it tenderly in hers, said, “ Dear 
child,” with an emphasis which filled 
Hetty’s eyes with tears, “you’ve been 
kind to me. You have helped me out of 
great darkness into a little light. I hope 
God has forgiven even such a wicked, 
murmuring old thing as me, for Christ’s 
sake.” 

Not many days after, when Hetty en- 
tered Miss Roxy’s room, she found no 
fire lighted, and no one moving about. 
She turned to the bed. There lay Miss 
Roxy in the quiet stillness of her last, 
long sleep, —not a muscle contracted, 
no sign of struggle or conflict, but a 
heavenly peace resting on the aged 
countenance; and as Hetty bent over 
her, weeping bitterly, with the great 
thought on her heart, “Is it well with 
thee?” it seemed to answer, “It is 
well.” 
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GOD IS IN THE SHADOW. 
BY ANNA CLEAVES. 


I. 


“TELL me, little Harebell, 
Are you lonely here, 
Blooming in the shadow, 
On this rock so drear, 
Clinging to this bit of earth, 
As if in mid-air, 
With your sweet face turned to me, 
Looking strangely fair? 


II. 


“ Are you never weary 
Of this darksome mold, 
Where no sunlight falleth, 
Where ’tis bleak and cold? 
Why you look so happy, 
Sure I can not tell: 
‘I would learn thy secret, 
Pretty, bright Harebell.” 


III. 


“ Lady,” said the wild-flower, 
Nodding low its head, 
“ Though this spot seems dreary, 
Though the sunlight’s fled, 
Know that I’m not lonely, 
That I ne’er despair: 
God is in the shadow ; 
God is everywhere!” 
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A Paris correspondent of an Ameri- 
can journal, writing of the races, says 
that he saw “all classes there except 
the very good.” We thank him for that 
classification. If he had said the “ very 
pious,” or the “ very religious,” he would 
have missed the mark ; but “very good” 
is just the term. He probably thought 
they were Zoo good; but he didn’t say so. 
We will take just what he said. He saw 
at the races the bad, and the very bad, 
and the good, but not the very good. 
Of course not. 

And who are the “very good” ? Our 
grammars compare good thus: “ Good, 
better, best.” It must be, then, that the 
“very good” are the dest, but this one 
little word is too close and exclusive to 
accommodate the whole idea. There 
can be, strictly speaking, but one best. 
There can be a great many very good. 
We like, too, the kind of emphasis that 
“very” gives. To be extremely good 
suggests that one is treading on the very 
verge of goodness, and perhaps trans- 
gressing one kind of goodness, — pro- 
priety. But “very” — from verus, 
“true? —means genuinely, truly, indis- 
putably. Properly taken, it has no hint of 
extravagance. Tobe very good is to be 
thoroughly good, — not over and above 
good, for there is no such thing, but 
good through and through, good under 
the test of absolute truth, good in fact, 
verily good. 
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It is a happy thing that people of the 
world understand this distinction be- 
tween good and very good. The repu- 
tation of Christian people would fare 
worse than it now does if this were not 
the case. True, there are but two gen- 
eral classes of mankind with reference 
to their future abodes; but there are 
many sub-classes, and two of these are 
based on the distinction we are consid- 
ering. It is well that the thoroughly 
good are not held responsible for all that 
is done by the just-rub-and-go good. 

Now, is it worth the while to be sat- 
isfied with any thing short of being 
“very good”? Is there any danger 
that we shall any of us be too good, 
too conscientious, too faithful to Christ, 
too free from worldliness, too careful to 
do right? We would not recommend 
to anybody to suppose that he has al- 
ready reached this state, and is “ already 
perfect ;” but on the desirableness of 
it, and the corresponding duty to reach 
after it, we quote the sure word of in- 
spiration, ‘Be not conformed to this 
world, but be ye transformed by the 
renewing of your mind, that ye may 
prove what is that good and acceptable 
and perfect will of God.” 


BIBLE EXPOSITION. 


2 Cor. iii. 6: “‘ Who also hath made us able minis- 
ters of the New Testament : not of the letter, but of 


the spirit ; for the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 
life.” 


A HASTY reading of this verse might 
leave the impression that Paul was con- 
trasting the letter of the New Testa- 
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ment with its spirit, and was inclined 
to make free with the former for the 
sake of the latter. But the New Tes- 
tament was not a completed document 
when he wrote, and he did not refer to 
it at all as a writing. By the “letter” 
he means the Old Testament, and by 
the “spirit” the New, as is plain from 
what immediately follows: ‘“ But if the 
ministration of death, written and en- 
graven in stones, was glorious, ... how 
shall not the ministration of the spirit 
be rather glorious ?” 


1-Cor. xv. 10: “‘ By the grace of God I am what I 


am.’ 
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A Goop illustration is here found of 
the difference between the surface-mean- 
ing of a passage and its deeper mean- 
ing. Paul means to say that by God’s 
grace he is an apostle. The previous 
verse determines this: ‘“ For I am the 
least of the apostles, that am not meet 
to be called an apostle, because I per- 
secuted the Church of God. But by the 
grace of God I am what I am.” He is 
re-assuring himself of his right to be 
regarded an apostle. Yet underneath 
this is the deeper thought, that God’s 
grace first made him a Christian that he 
might be an apostle. 


BIBLE RECREATIONS. 


XL. 


TO BE ANSWERED BY WORDS BEGIN- 
NING WITH J. 


1. What famous city had three names 
in succession, the last being the one 
most common? 

2. What woman of Old-Testament 
history is mentioned in the New Tes- 
tament on account of her eminence in 
wickedness ? 

3. What heathen god was once iden- 
tified with a preacher of the gospel ? 

4, Who is noted for his friendship 
for one who might have been regarded 
as a rival? 

Be Whose history combines the charms 
of a lovely character and most roman- 
tic adventures ? 


XLI. 


It was customary, in the olden times, 
for*great men to incite the younger to 
deeds of valor by the offer of large re- 
wards. More than three thousand years 
ago, an heroic prince of Judah said, that 
whoever would take a certain city, a city 
whose name signified ‘‘the city of 
words,” or “the city of books,” should 
be rewarded by receiving his daughter 
for his wife. Now, there was a young 


relative of the maiden, who was brave 
and valiant ; and he took the city, and 
gained the prize: they were married. 
The father of the bride not only be- 
stowed her on the victor, but he gave 
her a dowry of land. She asked yet 
another favor of her father, which he 
readily granted. Ta Mores 


XLII. 
OUR MEMORY-CIRCLE. 


Divide the company into two parties ; 
and let the members of the one party 
mention the names of the kings of Israel, 
while the others mention the kings of 
Judah. Mention together those that 
reigned at the same time. 


XLIII. 


1. Give the first recorded example of 
asking a blessing before eating. 

2. What king was so modest that he 
hid himself on the day of his inaugura- 
tion? 

3. What is the earliest example of a 
limited monarchy with a written con- 
stitution ? 

4. What is the earliest example of 
hiring foreign soldiers ? 
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XLIV. — BIBLE JOURNEYS.—NO. X. 


ANSWERS. 


XS. 

(1.) Habbakuk, Hab. iii. (2.) Han- 
nah, 1 Sam. ii. 1-10. (3.) Hor, Num. x. 
25.) (4) NElySsop, ip Sxods—xil..122 5 1 PS, 
Ts. 

LOO GUE 


Yes. Gen. xlii. 21. 


XXXIV. 
(i.), Luke, v3; 6.) (2:)) Lukeivo2577. 


XXXV. 

The journey of Naomi and Ruth from 
Moab to Bethlehem. (1.) Ruth i. 7. 
(2,)) ver. 15—18.7 1(3,9 4) §.) veruitou 4(G.) 
ii. 8. 


* ISAAC and ISHMAEL, Gen. xvii. 16, 20. 


XXXVI. 


(1.) IpumM@#a, Isa. xxxiv. 5. 


(2.) 


(3.) ICHABOD, I Sam. iv. 21. (4.) IRON, 
Deut. 2xvilie23)5 RS. dios (6) Deke 
1 Cor. viii. 4. 

XXXVIL. " 


2 Kings vill. 7-15. 


XXXVI. 
(2.): Neh,. iil. 5. (3.)) Acts ix. 253.2 
Cor. xi. 33: 
XXKIX: 
Paul’s first missionary journey. (1.) 
Acts xiii..3. (2): ver. 4. 4) weraaa: 
(4.) ver. 50. (5.) xiv. 13. (6.) ver. 19. 


